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THE KING. 



M^ it pUafe Tour MAjESTYi 

TH E fingular pleafure I have 
enjoyed in tracing the ear- 
ly cfiorts o£ human gcniusi was 

attended with a defire to convey 
the fame to others; but confci- 
ous of the refinement of the age, 
I dreaded to appear in the re- 
public of letters, until looking 
up to the Great t^ERSONAGE by 
whom Arts and Sciences ilourifh 
in thefe dominions, I faw th# 

A 3 infant 



vi DEDICATION. 

infant genius led oti with tender- 
ncfs, and the fmiles of Your Ma- 
jesty's prote£bion expand the 
glowing faculties: animated by 
the goodnefs, and benevolence of 
the moft illuflrious Prince and 
accomplifhed Gentleman in Eu- 
rope, I have ventured to produce 
the ruflic hand of nature, and 
early improvements of mankind 
to the world. 

To look back, Great Sire, in- 
to the principles of the elegant 
produdions of the prefent age, 
is no lefs replete with entertain- 
ment, than honour to human na- 
ture: we there fee the ftruggles 

7 of 



DEPICATJON. vii 

of i-ea{bn, and fiad each dynafty: 
refine upon the .others difcoveries ; 
afperi^ of manners fbftened, bar^ 
barians formed into civilized .ftates^ 
and in a long feriesof ages, foar 
to the grandeur and perfedion 
of the Btitijh empire* 

Thefe fqenes, drawn forth un- 
der Your Majesty's aufpices, will 
receive dignity and importance; 

and Your Majesty's fubje<3:s, fee- 
ing the difguflful maxims and le- 
verities of former days, will feel 
a pleaiing fenfation of their own 
happinefs, and be (Iruck with admi- 
ration and reipedl: for thoie wife 
Laws and Inftitutions, which are 

A 4 calculated 



yui dedication; 

calculated to promote the felici- 
ty, advantage and iecuril^ of every 
ifidivii^iaJ: ih Your MAjrBxSTY*is 
seahns. 



Ia)n» 



May it pleafe Your Majesty, 

Your Majiesty's 

Mod devoted^ 

♦ 

•, Faithful Subiea 

Marcb lotb, 1774; 

and Servant^ 



Geprge Laughton 
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n*0 trace hack the operations of 
the human mindy and explore 
the principUs of ideas and modes' 

(f thinkingy opens at once the 
fource of lawsy government, arts, 
Tci&icesy and manners: each new 
difawery in fo pleafing a . work, is 
an acquifition of knowledge, and 
important to every one, who wijhes 

to know the fprings of his own mofi 
'valuable endowments. 

The 



X PREFACE. 

T^e htfiory of kingdoms in dif^ 

ferent periods of time^ and under 

improved regulations^ prefents to 

fucceeding agesy maxims found to be 

beneficial by experience j and direc-^ 

■ 

tions to avoid fuch meafureSy as 
have been pernicious^ and defiruc- 
five of union and order. The an-- 
cient Egyptians claim attention and 
applaufe in this, p articular. ^ their 
early exertions and flruggles to re-- 
gulate their gover?iment^ and hu^ 
manize unpolijhed nature^ gained 
them the firjl general reputation 
for wifdqm^ and caufed foreigners ta 
refort to them for advice ^ inftruc'- 
tiony learning and laws. ^ 

The 



PREFACE. xi 

7i5« general hiflory of this much 
admired peopUy which is the bu- 
Jinefs of the following Jbeets^ if 
conduBed in this method. 



Having in an introduSiory dif- 
tourfey fiewn the divine difpenfa- 
tion and intention of longevity im- 
mediately after the deluge y the dif- 
perjipn at Babel, origin of Ian" 
guagesy method of handing down 
events in various parts of the world, 
the fpeculative branch of the Egyp- 
tian r^ligiony fource of the Grecian 
mythology, and errors in ancient 
chronology ; I have introduced the 
hiflory of ancient Egypt, with a 

geographical defcription of its Jitua- 

tion. 



xii P Kl E F A C E. 

tfofty and Jhevon their gradual im- 
f>roveme1rtif from their firfi fetile- 
ment^ in alfffcfi a fiat^ of nature^ 
under Mizraim,- acCm^pUjhments in 
the reign of Amofis, and from that 
period ba^ interfpeffed the fhte of 
arts, fciencesy religion, laws^ go- 
vernment, cuflofrtf and manners, 
with all poffible exaSinefs, fupported 
hy: the befi- -OMtharities^ amd mofl 
approved chronology, that a. unity 

t 

of time, and coincidence of faSis, 
may mtOzeally illi^tate each other, 
and difplc^ in one view,, the general 
fyftem of Egypt. 

The frequent depredations of the 
Ethiopians and Adrians, together 

with 



PREFACE, xiu 

f 

'mtb the national foible of omitting 
to record^ ' whatever enjents did not 
contribute to ti^e honour and fame 
of the kingdomy havfi made wide 
chafms in the regal hiflory^ and 
deprived us of abundant faBs^ 
which would have been particularly 
inJiruBive, and pointed out the tfc- 
cafion of various injiitutions and 
ProduEiions of genius: for want of 
thefe records, authors have colleSied 
from the monuments, buildings, 
and publick works, the^ general 
, fiate of arts and fciences in every 
dynafty. 

In the courfe of the hijiory, I 
f?ave produced the arguments ufed 

to 
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to af certain the Jituation of Qphir, 
and concluded the whole, with a 
recapitulatory differ tation, in which 
are Jhewn the ill effeEts- of parti- 
cular laws, the excellence of other Sy 
and their jufl title to the honour of 
fome geometrical and afronomical 
difcoveries, which have been attrt-^ 
huted to others^ 
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1'N the beautiful order cinziMtc^ ^^FXi 
' principle is uniforrK^ly.produ^ye ,o^: 
a certain end ; powers are adapted .to th^. 
fphere of adioni and abilities dlfpenfed 
to accomplidi the divine wilL When 
one man^ and one woman^ were formed 
to people the wprld, to proportion thd 
^biUty> to the command, their lives we're 
protrafted to more than nine hundred 
years* Immediately after the deluge^ 
when the three fons of NoaA, were to raife 
up a new offspring for . the new w^orld ; 
Shem only of thefe patriarchs lived fiv6 

k 4 . 

hundred, years. In. the fecond century^ 
the age of man was much fhortehed, no 
one accomplifhed two hundred and forty 

B ycars^ 
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year 8^ the world waS then more popUlouSi 
cities Were built, focibtles formed, and 
colonics planted in diftant countrien* As 
mank^ becam&.nKH^ numerous, longe-*' 
vity gradually decreafed, until it de- 
leended, in the days of Mofes^ to thd pre* 
feht i^andard of agc> thai juft medium^ 
in which lift and death being nearly equal 
in their progrefs, the world neither feels 
a f6duildancy> or want of inhabitants. 

When the fetniHes of Sbeffi^ Ham^ anfc^ 
^apheth were increafed, Noab '■ divided' 
the earth betweeii thetil> and allotted to 
each the country he Ihould pet)ple and^ 
ajppropriate. To Sbem he granted Ajtay 
to Ham^ Syriuy Egypt and Africa ; to y«z- 
pbethy Europe. We kftow ytry little of 
their proceedings, &om the deluge to 
their aflembling in the plains of Sinar^ 
ninety-nine years after, to build the tower 



l)ttitdDir€tiOH» 



t)f BdM^ which {>rddi|ced aA ef oeba ms^ 
muhtiVt isk ahti^ultfi 

^o this titn6> dl mankind fpoke the 
limie kngUige, and kdpt dp a general \n^ 
tercouffei but now^ tiw prod&Aion of a 
Variety of languages, loofened the ties of 
C6nikflguiftlty, gave birth to a feparatk)n^ 
arid niad6 It heceitaiy for theiii to adhcr6 
fo th^t divilion, which fpoke tht; fame 
language With thdmfelvesi This dif- 
union nst^t&tly {ir^dcicing feparate intt^ 

reft^, tSxAi endeavoured to gain ftrperl^ 
ority, e&uiitrieg and opulence, tc^ render 
themfelves confpicuous, arid hand down 
lo pofterity whatever ^€^ thought gf eat, 
good and fhemot-able. 

The manner of communicating events 
to after ages, has been either by engrsTv- 
ing on ftone or metal, in fbngs, by tying 
knots of diSttetii colotirexi wool, which 

6 a have > 
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have ferved inftead of charaders am6iigfl 
the people of Peru and CMi, or by hie** 
roglyphics ufcd by the ancient Egyptians • 
and CBtWefe, or by letters, the moft Mo- 
dern, and by far the moft correA^afid 
expeditious method. ^r . ': :-!.:: . 
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Crinitus fays, that Mofes inyeflted the 
Hebrew type, '.jibra&am the Syriac and 
Cbaldee% - the Phanicians the yf //if , which 
Cadmus brought into Greece^ and the 
P^/^iz^^x afterwards into Italy^NicoJirafa 
the Latinb IJts xh^ Egyptian, ond Uu^^^ 
las the Gothic. Bv^tbis account the JS?- 
^r^^ type invented by M^/^j-, is not fo 
old as the Syriac or CBaldee : nor dpes it 
appear that the Hebrew language is older 
than the Syriac or Chaldee. 
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Until the. buildiug.of. the tower of 
Babel, it: is allowed hy jfews, Cln{ifliqns , , 
and Mahometans, that one language pre- 

. - • vailed 
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Tailed over all the earth : how the con- 
fufion was effedted/ has*. bee;n a matter 
of fpQCuiation : fome shave thought that 
the Altiilghty . infpi^ed ^c builders of 
ibzt towei^,-with new words ; and others 
con^eduredrthat the confuiiQn afofe from 
their, forgetting the ufual application of 
the words, and naming one thing for 
another, though all indifferently fpoke 
t})e original tongue;, 

• The Hebrew now fpoken, as well as 
th&jiraiif and Cbaldeey are generally fup- 
poied to be diala^is of the language 

fppken by Adam^ which ia loft, Thie^ 

• • » 

Hebrew cannot.be in titled to the high^ 

" . ■ • -^ . 

diftinflioxii - fp v^njy contended for, of 
being thcl^guage taught of God : it* 
i$ far inferior to other languages in ele- 
gance^ copipufnefs, and ckarnefs, and is 
io exceedingly dry, that the flif^r^wj want 
words to exprefs the moil common things, ' 

B 3 wd 
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itad are ofoUge4 tQ fiTe t^e ^iqi^ fm4^ 
continually, for want of espreifiona ta 
vary the phrafc. Tiw ^«i^ i& g;i«ttt^ 
Superior t<J it, Ao Gr^/i6 i& vaJHy m«ro 
elegant and barmoniotts, and m odei tn 
languages are ividre abundant in. becMJil^» 
fertility of vord«i and mod<» of cbnv^» 
ing ideas. : 

The lofs of original language was not 
fo injurious a misfortune, as the confu- 
fion of ideas, and want of recoHedion, 
which afflifted the emigrants from MeP. 

• - • . 

The arts which were known ^rior to 
that event, were almoft obliterated, aad 
the traditions fo recently received from 
Noabt were confined to a fmall number. 
Th? labour requifite to coiled their food, 
engaged all thei? attention, and requiring 
but few ideas, reduqed the. mind to* in 

Hmyt 9f inteUigence. - 

.... ^^^ 
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* Tliie knowledge cf . a Siipretee Beings 
iot^nRroveii In the Ibul, was never to ht 
enfyi, and the attit^ibutes taught by 
natuM \ftre always difijcrnedi but the 

iiund> icio debafed to fee them with per- 
^icilityY received ahd expreiled them aa^ 
cording to its fsdlacipus conceptions^ re-^ 
prrienting the incommunicable attrl- 
but^i as fubordinate .divinities prefiding 
oy^ the different elements^ and fiaper^ 
intemling the paffions and affi:£taons of 
men. Thefe notions generally prevailed 
in the heathen worlds particularly amongft 
the Bgy^mnsM w}k> from a veneration for 
ihwgs iacredi confined the Au^y of theo^ 
logy to the kiogs and priefts> and to con* 
ceal them froili prophane eyes^reprefented 
them in bierogfypfiic8> a chariafker they 
folelyunderilpod, which not only denoted j, 
but in fomc meafure expred^ the tfaihg. 
A tmftom which drew on them thecalum^ 
^y of worihipping thefijfures themfelves t 

B 4 «t 
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4 reproach, one would think it impof^ 
fible for the moft • fuper fitial obfervcr to 
have thrown on -thtem. Is it notiincre-* 
dible that a people of the firft'intelli- 
gei\ce then in the rwbfld, could 6rigi-» 
nally (however they fell afterwards) pay 
divipe honours to. reptiles^ infe<3^/ombm!:; 
goats, fheep, crcxrodites; and cats, ttierely 
as fuch I when tihey were fo famed for 
wifdomrand.fcience,' that It was a dif^ 
tindion and mark of eminence to be 
vcffed in the learning of the Egyptians^ 

T 

To whatever abject ftate human ha-, 
ture funk, we certainly difcover great 
imprudence in looking for it particu- 
larly, aiyipngft a people juftly admired for 
their early advanqcs in knowledge. 

. Oh;tibe other fide, it would he equally 
wrorig to compliment their hieroglyphics 

with comprehending, t^ie fublime doc-i 

: :! trines 
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trlnes of chriftianity, or fuppofe that 
they poffeffcd , the principles of religion; 
jn as great purity as the ^ews. 

Thcfe extremes arc erroneous j their 

> » 

knowledge tranfcended the former abJeA 
ilate^ but did not extend to the latter 
excellence. - 



* Eufebius has handed down to us 
the definition the ancients gave of the 
Deity.' ♦« They thought him to be incor- 
«' njptible, eternal, felf-cxiftent, without' 

** parts, likenefs or equal ; the author of 

» 

all goodnefs, the wifeft and moil per« 
feft of all excellent beings ; the father 
of jufKce, and good laws, omnifcient, 
omnipotent, and the creator of na- " 
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* Pnep. Evaa. lib. i ^ p. 42. 
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^ Th0y never applied the appellatioo 
of God« to any material or fenfiblo fub^ 
iknce^ and believed that the great Crc^ 

m 

tor conduced terreftrial affairs by name-* 
lOtt^ fubordinate miniilers, who afted ia 
fvety part of t^e vniverfe^ thinking that 
i^ woiUd be derogatory to the divine 
honour to fuppofe fewer fpiritual intelH*^ 
l^enceSj than there were n^erial ob<* 

Th«y imagined that fpiritual beinga 
Qxifted originally ,only in heav^Hj pure 
axul undifturbed i that fome of them in^ 
doleotly ez^oyiag their felicity without 
that aAive excellence which i^ ei&ntial 
to fublime truth ; and not foUowiing the 
Supreme Being in hia drfpeniatigna of 
goodnefs, contracted an heavine($y and 
burfting through the pure confines of 
heaven, fell to the earth, and t^e inha^ 

^Laertiiis de Pythag, Cicero de leg. lib^ ^.d^ P* ii97* 

bited. 
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oo^ th^leis ^pmf4% ddigbte^ in con> 

4iQ«^ tQ ^eiTi ^^S^ lA Ifl^prious «m-« 

^S9n^, aod ba4 princes : death piitting 
Sin <nd to tWs j^te^f pfobsition, ar- 

Z9ii^ed them in ^iff^xept ranks, ^cprd- 
i{^ to their Jatp virtupus, or vicipus con- 
du^ de^r^ding them ta flavca or evil 
d^mpos, or exa)ti|^ them to h^rpcs and 
gffds. 

^^C8 th« fpiriu who wer^ degraded 
ffq^ cflEsl^ftiai hahitiVticwfi* and again're«^ 
covered feme di;f ree pf divine rank, the 

Sigj^tiam thought that the fpuls of met) 
became d^mon? after their fcparationfrom. 

ibfi ^oiy, ** * waQ4Pri|tg i^va,\& clothed 
** in fincft air y and wer« good or l*a4 
ftc^^K^l^ to the^ hahita thejir h^ coni 

traded 
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trafted in the body ; * the good bur 
guardians walking here amongft ' us *. 
** Wicked demons were punifhed by tbe 

** deitjr for their evil aftions, until they* 

» * • • • • » 

'• were: purified, and were then admitted 
** to the order of good demons. ' 'Not' 
** that the foul in this feparate ftate 
** was fuppofed to poffefs any faculty or 
•* power, it did not enjoy before it left 
the body ; bat as the fun intercepted 
by a cloud; feems to lofe its Iplendor,' 
•* though in reality it is not at all dimi-*' 
** niflied, fo the foul acquired no new 
•' ability when difrobed of the body, 
^* though it had been reftrained from* 
*' exerting its powers, by the interven- ' 
*' tion of material fubftance '; and retain- ^ 
" ing the Tame affeftions, conftantly 
** protefted its former aflbciates from- 
impending danger, and impcrdJ|)tiWy ' 
guided thein in the paths of virtue/* -^ 
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HeftQd. ^ Empedodea. ^ Plutari^h^ 

Thi* 
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5rW« doiSkriftc of genii, or good and evil 
d^jpions, was carried from Egypt by jPy- 
tbagorasy Plato ^ Xenocratjes^ and. others, 
into Greece^ and there multiplied into 
that, numerous offspring now, • fecn an 

their mythology, . ; 

It will be fufficient,.hcre, .to particu- 
larize. the origin of a few of the Grecian 
divinities . and ceremonies, to prove the. 
fource of their mythology. An cxffenfive 
difquifition would lead me from my dc- 

fign. _ . 
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The fable of the Grecian Bacchus y is 
borrcxvyed from the hiftory of Mpfes* 

• > 

^ * The Greeks inform us, that Bacchus 

was laid on the waters in a bafket of 

oziers, foon after his birth, had two mo* 

thers ; that he was called Bicornis. double 

« Eurip. in Bacch. . ! . 
7 horned. 
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liortied^ thit he T^d$ bzttiHi. i& jfti^mt^ 
N^t and afterwards cdiiin&s^6d «(li e^'^ 

It 

my of rtxett jmd womefl* 
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Yhk is atmoft Hterafly thfe accetnt tst 

Mofes i he was expofed oh the NUfi tti i 
bafket of ryfhes^ had two mothers, Joc-^ 
Baie^l hit a^tnt^l mother, and fhermutti 
princefe of £^^^ by ttrhotti he wai? 
ttdopted. He afterwatds tondildted air 
army of the IfraeKtes^ men, women, andf 
c^Hdrbh, and when he defccnded from 
mount Sirid, (which by tranfpoiing the 
letters^ becomes Nifa) the rays of glory 

which d^cfted from hk forehead,' appear- 
ed like two horfts. Afid Orpheus writ- 
ing of Bacchus^ calls him Moo-»i» MofeSf 
B^cfiApfdp a lawgftet, ahd attributes to 
hito, AiTTA^^cd S'e&fjLOP, the two tatles. 

Vukan tocatrs fuBa/ Cairr, ^^ho fitft: 
wrought iron. JOnitt WiA two faces al- 

y ludeS 
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Itides to N^ah^ who faw the firfti tod 
latter world. Jupit& Hammon^ whd had 
ia temple In thfe deferts of Lyhia^ and re* 
ceived divine honours, was Ham^ the foil 
6? Noaby to whom X^^J/^z was granted In 
the divifioii of the earth bj his father. 
The chaos of the p^t^ is cridently bor-^ 
l^&woA itona the lx)ok of Genefisf and tho 
jgotdeD age from the happy ftate of owr 
firft parents. The garden of th^ jHg/^- 
ridesj the goldtn apples> and the dragon 
which guarded them, with Tizndcras fa- 
tal C^rioiity ; are evidently thtt garden 
of Eden^ the tree of life, the ferpent 
which beguiled £f^, and the evils con- 
&quent on jBw*s^ difobedience. The fa- 
bulous war of the giants agsdnil tire gods, 
and the mountains they pited up to af^ 
fault heaven> ar<^ from that ambitious 
attempt to build the tower of Baieh 
Lot*s wife turned into a pillar of fait, 
furniihed them with the fable of Nioie 

changed 
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changed into marble. Adonis is derived 
from [ the Hebrew Adonai^ fignifying^ , 
Lord ; Jove from Jehovah* 

^ The ceremonies ufcd by the* Egyfi^ 
(ians in the worfhip of OJris, were ♦ car- 
ried by Orpheus into Greece^ and there* 
difplayed under the title of the orgies 
of Bacchus i and thofe of J^s were ufed 
in the worfhip of Ceres. It is generally 
thought, that Homer received his firft 
ideas of hell, and the Bilyjian fields, 
frorti the Egyptian fepulchres, gnd man- 
ner of burying their dead, which he has 
painted with great fublimity and beauty 
in the OdyfTey ; and many others, have 
colkifted . from them the matter which 
adorned. with Gr^r/^« elegance, has: not- 
^little contributed to the reputation of 
that diflinguiflied people;: To returns 

** DiodomsjlU). 2# * ' , 

Tlie 
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^ *rhe Egyptian religion niuft be.c6n£^. 
dercdy as the efiedl of their ejadeavaw^ 

to inTefiigate ideas of the divinity oij na-: 

« 

iural principles j thefe led them to ve-». 
nerate ai^d adore the excellence of th^ 
deity, hut the expreiuop of that Yencpa- 
tion/ depending on thqcnfelves, waa grofa 
and impure, obfcene and depraved, re-* 
prefenting the pureft of their theological 
taiets, by terreftrial fymbols, and fome 
fif thefc even of the vileft fpccies^ Wheft 
even the moft grand, and excellent in 
thcmielves, will fcaroely be found td 
promote virtue, or inuppf^ft refined id«M 
on die n)ind. Material reprefenta? 
tions are ififerior to the mental nature, 
luul chnot refine what is purer than 
itfelfi Mean fymbols ftir up mean ideas^ 
fmd debafe, rather than expand the 
heart, as vre find in the Egyptians^ who 
were fraudulent ai)d hypocritical, la25y, 
VAia «Qd epwjrdlyj puflfed up with a ri- 

•C diculouf 
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diculous opinion of their own wifdofti, 
foolifhly dcfpifing nations they knew no- 
thing of, * recording only fuch tranfac- 
tions as were honourable, and carried 
away by a defire of ajppearing of the 
greatefl antiquity, worked up their chro- 
nological records, to a non-exiftent 
time. 

The beft chronologers, and hiftoriand 
have attributed their enormous account^ 
of events to vanity, and indeed their 
opinion feems too well eftabliihed to ad* 
mit of controverfy : yet fome endeavour 
to foften fo fevere a cenfure, by {hew- 
ing the poffibility of its being the refujt 
of error, rather than of defign. *In 
very early ages, fays Diodorus, the Egyp^ 
tians knew only lunar years, and there- 
fore it was not impoflible for fome to 
live twelve hundred years, but in procefe 

^ Scaliger and UlQier. ^ Diodorus, lib. i* 

of 
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I 

ti iime^ haying Qb&nred the iblar revb^ 
lutioDi they extended the year to that 
})eriod» and inferting the folar year in 
their chronological records^ in fucceillon 
to the lunar account^ without making 
allowance for the difference of tirne^ 
fwellcd their chronology to fuch a. height, 
.AS to give account of eclipfes earlier than 
the cr^atioii* ; 

Thefe errors have rfendefed the E^p^ 

tian hiftory fo exceedingly irregular and 

uncertain, that no hiflorian has been able 

to write . it , with accuracy. Th6 events 

prior to Ffammitkhifs^ all fufFer from this 

national . foible, and however true in 

themfelves, are liable to fuipicion and 

'. difcredit : the. means th^y took to build 

. Up their, glory, brought riiin upon it^ arid 

thofe a(%ions, which would have done 

. the grcatqft honour to their nation^ were 

C 2 fwallowed 
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fwaHowcd up ih the Smalignity of their 
fabulous narratives. 

The chronology of thefc ages, cannol 
be fuppofed to have ail defirable accu- 
racy, their fupefficial atqtafaintance witfe 
the fciences neceffary to it, reiidered it 
impoffible* The X^ndans who built off 
Egyptian knowledge, and had all thte 
advantages which the Egyptians laboured 
for, more ihaA fourteen hundred years, 
^id not conduct their records with ttci 
tJXadlncfs to be relied on, ^ntil the Hi^ 
ijjyni^iad, fevefi liundred and feventy-Jfix 
years before Chrift, twenty *foti^ y^its 
before the fbondat&on of Rcff^, 

The Cbke/e, whom a cdebrafed writer 
is pleafed to imagine of gfteter antiqui- 
ty,^than ifet^/^/g' account crf'^e creatioh, 
pretend thetofclves to iio hiibry highfer 

thaa 
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than the rjeign of Bahij ^ who was co- 
temporary with iy^i&^.and allow "" that 
the jnojBi ancient ohfcrvatiqns^ th^y made 
in aftr^oneiny, were on. twQ fixpd ftar5> 
ene in the: winter folftice, the other, in 
the yernal equinox, in the reign. ©flaa- 
^^ f in the year two hvindred ap4'fprty-fix 
^^ h^Q^ Chrift, tjieir hooks of lilftpry, 
^*i their . claflical bopks, (whatever thpfe 
^^ mean)' end their faooksnqf aftroBproy, 
f * iwerie barncd by ordqf of the emperor 
f^ TJm-cbi^bQang : /^ as by tbia Kleins the 
^* fcience of aftronomy wis brought into 
** difrepute, ^^ cannot, be ibrprized,. that 
** from the time of Xfin-chi-boangj as the 
^^ j^efuit^ -Itl^ginfelvep obrpryc, tljer/s yere 
f* aqaQng die Chinefe neither i^^UW .a{):ror 
<" nonaers, j^pf books of ailrowfnyy'i^nqr 

' Shuckford's ConnecSltoh, Vol. I. p. 29, and 102. 
. > Si^odbi Jiift. uni. chap. xin. Sic. ^. i^ -p. i. 
lib. 8, 
' » Coftard's Hift. of Aftro. p. 33. 

' Utiiipra,ip, 34. . : ^ 

C 3 ** any 
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** any known method, and that all that 
^* remained were only confufed traditi*^ 
^^ ons, catalogues of ftars and conftella-* 
^* tions, and fragments of books that had 
^* lain concealed/* Two hundred years 
fince, aftronomy was fo little improved 
in CJbina, that they could not calculate 

■ 

an eclipfe of the fun ; when father Jliiam 
Scaal arrived at Peiin, he fo fully con^ 
vinced them, that their rules of the mo-* 
tions of heavenly bodies were all falfe, 
that they received the Tychonic fyftem^ 
and fubmitted their board of aftronomy 
to the dircdtion of the Jefuits. 

The inftability offublunary things, 
has always had a mjilign efFe<3; on the 

productions of genius : moderns as well 
^s ancients lament the remoras^i wh^ch 
have impeded their improvements, an4 
reftrained theni from urbanity and refine-! 
Qient : th$ caprice of I^ngs, national 

pride, 
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pride, internal faftion, war, the fubvcr- 
fion of government,, or weak politicks^, 
have in every kingdom and ftate, retard- 
ed the growth of fcience, and involved 
events in doubt and uncertainty. 

Befides thefe accidental obftacles, which 

particularly affeiSed the zncicntEgyptians, 
it is to be obferved, that many fcicnces 
are not naturally within the fcope of hu- 

man genius. Arts and fciences are 
brought to perfed^ion by collateral aids, 
mechanic improvements .have opened 
beauties in fcience, which were before 
inconceivable; and events, which lay un- 
noticed, and obfcure, from liability to 
difplay them, as literature advanced, were 
delineated and drawn forth to obferva« 
tion. The manners of mankind have 
improved, with their learning and intel- 
ligence. It woidd therefore be inade- 
quate to form our ideas of ancient Egypt, 

C 4 from 
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from the prcfent ftate of things. Their 
e^ly:. attention to order, and whatever 
was beneficial to fociety, produced many 
c^ttftonos and wife inftitutions, which dif- 
tinguifhed them from their cotempora- 
ries } yet there was an alloy of barbarifm 
in thQir charadteri coarfe and difguftful. 

Thjcifam? ftile was obferved in their 
worfeSi as in their manners ; their obe- 
liiks, temples, porticoes, and pyramids, 
difcovfr great ftrength of genius, witnout 
any. of , that delicacy and juftnefs of me-* 
thod, which incites in the beholder plea* 

£jir« «fid admiration. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 



EGYPT is Situated on the continent 
of Africat between twenty-one and 
tkirty-one degrees of northern latitude, 
and forty-five and iifty-one degrees, of 
eailern longitude from the meridian of 
Fero, ' The firft people we find fettled 
in this country, were thofe emigrants 
from Babel^ who had chofen Mizraim 
the fon of Ham^ for their conductor* 

He, was induced to^ make a fettlement 
tWe^ we may ratioaally fuppofe, from its 

9 Anno. A. C« 2i88. 

fertility. 
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fertility, and naturally producing fuch 
fruits its were wholcfottie and good for 
food; but thefe being liable to fcarcity, 
and the acquifition of them attended with 
great labour, naturally led them to pro- 
pagate fuch feledted fruits, as they found 
moft nutritious and agreeable to the body. 
The natural effeft of which was, that 
they eftablifhed themfelves in particular 
diftrids, to take care of, and protect 
what they had cultivated. 



Having fecured fuftenanpe for their 
bodies, and averted the danger of fear- 

city and want, they endeavoured to make 

# . . » 

their being comfortable ; built houfes to 
protedb themfelves from the intenfe heat 
of the fun, an4 malignity of noAurnal 
dew, as near to each others as they could 
conveniently, to give and receive requifite 
affiftance, which gradually grew into vil- 
lages^ 



Ancient Egypt. 
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lageS) towns^ cities^ and at length expand-* 
ed into a mighty empire. 

Their attention to the proper feafons 
for cultiYating the lands, fowing the feed 
and reaping the corn, rauft have heen 
ftfcertained hy the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, and observations which 
gradually becaniie a fcience, v^hilft a de- 
fire of executing the different branches 
of agriculture, and building with mom 
facility, eafe, and perfection, ftirred up 
their genius to invent various inftru- 

tn^its, and tools j and their afTembling 
in towns and cities, made laws indifpen- 
fibly neceflary to regulate and fupport 
fociety. 

The exaft time when the government 
becanoc fyftematical, we are not acquain- 
ted with : during the fpace of four hun- 
dr^ and fixty-four years, from Mizraim 

to 
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to Jlsmfii^ there is a ch^fmin thphif-* 
tory, the regal fucceiBon is not cQtti-^ 
nuedy the growth of many inftitutions, 
which modelled the ftatfej and ih? pe- 
riods, when particular arts w^re i^yefited* 
arc totally loft, fp that there if SQ. pafliif 
bility of writing of this Jntcfvfij with 
truth and accuracy j and we fee a people, 
but now, in almoft a ftate of nature, 
cultivating the ground to fupport them- 
lelv^ in being, at once break out in 
power ajnd grandeur, their country not 
only fettled, fertilized, and populous, 
but a flourifhing and well-regulated kingr 
dom, able to maintain its own inhabit 
tants, and aid the neighbouring ftates, 
Mofes fays, that \yhen Abraham came xn^ 
to Egypty immediately after God made 
the covenant with him, on the fifteenth 
day of the month Abib^ or Wednefi^y th^ 
fourth of May^ in the year before Chrift, 

cue thoxrfa^d ^oe huadr^ ;iod tw^ptyr 

one. 
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ohe^ the tnonafirch was powerful and 
tnagnificent, generous and liberal 5 and 
prefented Abraham ** with Acep and oicen^ 
^uid he-^afles, and men-fervants, axid 
inaid-iervants> imd fhe-aifes and camels* 
Hehcefcrward, the facred hifterian, from 
whofe pen only, event« of thi« antiquity 
could have been received^ is filent for 
near two hundred years> when we find 
Amofis on the diTone. 



A M O S I S. 

1724. 

tf Gt"'?^, «nden?tly divided into Aree 

parts, Afc Ji^akAt H^ptMotms, — ^ 

ihe ^bihatH was^ before Arm^s ^ 

ed 1^ ^to&e^ M>divided into vsrious 

kingdoms : 
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kingdoms: the De/ta^ (o calkd from ki 
re&mblance to the Greek letter of that 
name, is formed by the river Nile, which 

riling in Ethiopia paflcs through Egypt f 
and empties itfelf by feven channels, into 
the Mediterranean fca. About two 
leagues north of Memphis, the Nile di-* 
vides itfelf into two branches, one in^^ 
dining to the eaft, the other to the weft^ 
which with the Mediterranean fhore, in- 
elude the Delta, a triangular tradt of 

land, extending feventy-five miles from 
the divjifion of the Nile, to the. Mediter-^ 
ranean fea, and one hundred and thirty- 
five miles from the Canopian, to the Fe^ 
lufinian mouth of the Nile. 

This diftridt was in all. probability 

cultivated fooner^than^the other parts of 

JEgypt y it prefented itfelf ^immediately 

to the view of the people croffing the 

flraits of Suez, in their journey from Ba-^ 

belf 
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heh and being of a luxurismt foil, and en- 
riched by a variety of beautiful ftreams, 
which every where diffufed from the 
Niky temperate the intenfc heat of the 
climate, produce a delightful verdure 
in the adjacent fields, and was accom-. 
modated by nature to the wants of a co- 
lony; a conjefture this, ftrongly fup- 
ported, by the populoufnefs, and nume- 
rous large cities built in the Delta^ in 
the earlieil ages. 

At the angle where the iVi7(f divides it- 
felf, flood the city CaYcaJuray about 
tA^enty miles below on the eailern branchy 
was the city Bufiris, where the eaftci*n 
throwing off a fmall arm, to the wcftern 
branch, inclofes a province of a triangular 
ihape, called Bufirh from its capital. 
From BufirtSy the eaftern, or Bujirian 
channel continues a northerly courfe, 
about three leagues, and throws off a 

3 ftream 
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ilream called the Bubaftiarif whicli run* 
riihg norlh-eaft to ' t^e city Btibqftisi 
empties itfelf into the Mediterranean feav 
at the city Pelufium, the beft fortified, 
and moft eaftern city of the Delt^. About 
three leagues below the entrance of thd 
channel of Buiq/iis, commences the chan- 
nel of Tanis, which having watered the 
ancient kingdom of Tanis, empties itfel£ 
into the Mediterranean fea. At the con- 
jundtion of the arm, which croffes from 
Bu/irisy with the weftern branch of the 
Nile, ftood the city Naucratis, the only 
port to which the ancient Egyptians per-* 
mitted ilranger^ to come, it was in thtf 
kingdom of Saisy the centre of die Deka $ 
the capital Sais^ long the reiidence-of 
msmj powerful king^^ was adorned with 
magdificemt palaces and temples. About 
three leagues below Naucratis, , was An^ 
drofxMs, wkcve tiae weflern branch of tlid 
NUe dividing, one part takes itj^ courib 

a to 
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tti flic north-iweft, the other to the iiorth, 
the latter of Which diftingtiifhed by th<S 
name of the Hermopolitan channel empties 
itfelf at the city Rafchid into the MediteV' 
rariean fea : between this aild the eaflern 
Bfanch, about feVett Ifeiigufes hoith of Sdii, 
wis the city Cpbpofis, thfbUgh Which a 
' ftfeam paflihg ifdm the eaftei-n branch of 
tile 7Vi7^,^ifembdgUed itfelf ihto thfe ^reat 
Take Butetis zdjolning to the fea 1 bfetweeri 
the grand divifioh of the wefterh braiicK 
of the. Nile, lies the diftrift of Bufos, a 
province beautifully interfe<5Eed by rivu-" 
lets, which /either empty themfelves into 
a lake by the city Bufps, iri the centre of 
the, province, or uniting again wlththd 

» • • • * 

inain itream, flow together into the Me^ 
diterranean fea, by the city Cano&us, ex- 
cepting one^ imall ftream, which taking 
its courfe due weft, joins its waters with* 
thofe of die lake Maro, and from thence 
IS di^harged into the Mediterranean fea. 

D The 
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Tke DeUa is by % the mQft plenti^ 
fell ancj feeaJtfey pvt of B^^j, the deep 
ip^i feFtil^z;^ d by tb,c various httwas and 
dvuletSy wJb^ regularly fce4 the knd^ 
and the sn>nual inundation of the iNSi^, 
produces, in vaff abundance, Xhcihuf- 
^^od^Qfln bsi/s bfut little tcon^k in hying 
Hs corn in th« groond, or dijjiculty in. 
fiipplyin^ hia flocks witK provender i the 
Ijight mamure left, by the immda^tion i% 
^ened wHU the |;ruteft facility^ and Uk; 
waters icarcel^ rec^vei; dieiir ajTu^l chan* 

neh before the. fidds aie qreripread with 

♦ 

the richeft paftura^^ whijch the,libera( 
band of na^^re hs^s given duis <;oii9tfy 
eyi^ in die depth of winter : in thp^ 
months of, J^^^^ ^^ JRthruary^ when 

every blaft of air loaded with the frar 

» 

grance of the orange* lemon, and other 
t^oflbms, delights, the fenfes^ tl^e coun« 
tjry is^ like the moft verdant pl^n ena- 
melled with flQWers;^^ and^ the fieldsr 

crouded 
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cloisdnL with Docks and herdt^ affi>rd ta 
the eye % chanaiag land&ape^ terminated 
by a rnxXi pure horizon^ nltare feeming; 
to wididriw facr bounty from othet re- 
gions at fb«s ft^fri tQeflfich tOMl adorn 

this luxuriant (rlioitfi 

The HiptamftU bore a very difierent 
appearance^ exceptif^ within the enyi-> 
rons of Memphk %* a$ far as the NUi over^- 
iiowedf it wore the face of 4^ Delta^ 
where h did not, 0m> deep fapds render- 
ed the c0iintry totally unfrntfrnlj yetfuch 

were thn numbers of the inhabitants in 

• •• • . . 

thia ' diftri^ though much inferior to 
thoie in the Deltu^ that the inhoipitality 
did not impede diek building many large 
cities ia theie barren iands^ nor difcour 
rage them from attempting to fuperfede 
the defefks of nature by induifay and art^ 
amidft a climate that was, and is at this 
time exfeedingly unhealthy^ which mo- 

D 2 dera 
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dern travellers have attributed to the'vio^ 
lent heat of the country, and the wateh 
left in low places after the inundation of 
the NUet which putrefying fills the air 
with peftilential particles^ and fweeps off 
vaft numbers of people. Sands and Van^ 
Jlebius fay, that though five hundred die in 
a day at Grand Cairoy of the plague, be- 
fore the overflowing of , the Nile^ yet thcf 
day after, there docs not one die of it^ 
the air being impregnated with a volatile 
dkalr, which evaporates from the nitre 
pits, then full of water, and is thus pro- 

duced: ' "Confideriiig it fains little or ho- 

» 

** thing comparatively to the great heats 
^* in Egypt 9 and that the lakes there arc 
«< only once a year ftirnifhed with frelh 
^« water, from the overflowifig of the 
" Nile ; alio that vaft tradts of land there 

*^ and all over u4fia, arc naturally covered 

* » .. , < • . . . . 

' ' t)r. Lifter Phil. Tnmf. Abu. VoKH. p. J39V 

« with 
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^^ with foffile fait ; . again^ that thofe lakes 
** are furnifhed with vail animals^ as croco^ 
diles^ hippopotami^ and without doubts 
with a great variety of leflcr verminc : 
^^ thefe things I (ay confidered, it is ealy 

^* to think, that in a year's time, moft 

•J 

-^* of the water of thofe lakes has pafTed 

* 

** through the bodies of thofe animals, 
*^' and confequently is become urinous, 
** or falino urinous, as is the nature of 
** fi&itious fal armoniac." Vaft quanti- 
ties of which^ape found in many parts of 

Nitriafi rdcikrt, particularly ^ear the town 

- ■ ' -, . ~ .\^ 

of Nitria, ^yhere there is a lake called 
Latron^ a\)out thirty miles north-weft 
from the pyramids i " from the bottoni 
** of. whicbt" • the karned Dr. Huntings 
. ton £iys, f ' the.nitre called natron arifes 
« ^^ to the top, and is there condenfed in-> 

• Phil. Tranf. Abr. Vol. II. p. 527, 

* D 3 " ta 
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*^ to % fuWtence, by the h«at of the 
'' Aw-" 



The Bgyptians exerted all their powm 
to free the land from ftagnat^d water by 
levelling the ground, and filling up ca^ 

• * 

vitiesi but a total cuc^ wa« not :t0.be rf** 
fe£ted| the lakes were not only too f stten^ 
iive |0 be fiUe4> W necdTaiy to fupply 
tho£^ with water, who lived diftaiit from 
^ Nijki whilft it continued purcw and to 
water the landiSp wh^ .^e aniiw4 iniuk- 
dation W9« not fuffieie&tly plelMtifal. 

Th«y made |g»rde|i8 In wd isbotit their 

c|tic6* and placed in thf^m ' c wwttberS* 

noelcms, Ucksx ^oii^ns and garijiek, the ' 

iig-trei^ vioe a^dtiyp^mcgraoate, ,vluch in 

. how^v«r fimpk «- Aat^ avuft hate added 
great beauty to the coontry and cities* 

^ Numb- xi. 5. ^Nunb. tx. 5. 

and 
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«hd nbt 6n)y We contributed to Hht Ti. 
lubrioti&ei^ tof uiem, by opening a free 
cfircaldtSoh df air, but have bfcfen pleafittg 
ittirtmentSj to tnjoy/die ev^niilig breez^ 
Of jf(>6ial eohvexfatiofl : theit i;rcrc hohfe 
of th^ ftijierb paviliofil^, gfottds, or ele- 
l^t fteei^, which debisme the g&rdehi 
of the dptd^dt lii ^ ^6} the '£^i% 

bahk, 6t fcraggy ftone^ oveffhadoWed bjr 
the vinfc or fig-tree, fupplicd all the tiffe 
oF the moft magnificent accommodations, 
Und tpttid a canopy adorned with the 

« 

. rich produdibns of nature, more elc- 
gant and ornamental than the fineft imi* 
tatiohs bf art. 

» • • • • » 

Mmphisy the capital of the Iteptanomis^ 
and at this time the royal refidenc^f had, 
we mui^ naturally fupj>ofe, all the atten- 
tioQ, paid to, it, that, the genius of the 
age could admit of, both with refpedt to 
conveniency and decoration. It was 

D 4 founded 
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fptlnded by TJcherus in the moft |u<licIous^ 
fituatipn^ adjoining to the iV//fj^ apd fur-? 
rounded by 21 banl^ wit^n a ipa(:i9U^ 
trench filled witb running water; it§ 
ftreets were fpacious, and almo^ iniuuDCr 
rable, . but certainjy the hovifes had non^ 
of tha^t elegance^ \vhich ibpie writer^ 
jbav!?! thpi^ght projper to 4e&nbie, if w^ 

m 

.maycoUedt ap idea of thcRij firomrthe 
ftile of their teniplf s an4 palaces^ .whic^ 
were numerous, but totally deroid of gc- 
nius and beauty, tafte or dqfign ; they 
feemed calculated rather to furprize the 
beholder, than to imprefs an idea pf gran-^ 

d(?ur and magnificence. ^ Lv£;e .ftopqis 

ft « ^ > 

reaching from wall to wall, gnfwered the 
double ufe of beams and , roof, " wj)ich, 
\i they extepde^ to any confidcrable length 
were fuppqrted by rude mafly columns. 

f- 5tfabo,lib, ly, p. 11^9* /^Grekves, p. 16. 

The 
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The pjrramids now extant, ior ^eplaio 
IMljoipmg to the fpot where Meti^^t 
^ood» are ixi die fame iifle, and ihew 
their prpficippcy^ in architedure; dxer^ 
iue many of (heie eponnotts flnidurey 
difperfed (hfou^ the plain, hut three 
pnly diilioguiihed ^y th^ir Q^e, have ufu-^ 
^lly been attended to by tfay^Uers, as th^ 
others afford no. variety , and wOl be det- 
fcribed by the pbfervs^tions pn the fecQn4 
jjnd thirdf 

The firil pjrramid hM a fquare bafe^ 
,pach fide of which \s fix hundred and 
fixty feet, and confe^uently it is twp 
|hott&i)d fii( hundred and forty feet ip 
(:ircumference. Its perpendicular height 
is near $ve hundred feet : at the top' \s^ 
^ platfofnii about fixteen or ieventee(i 
fee( fquarc, though it appears from thp 
bottom to terminate in a point. At oiie 
pf the angles between the north and tha 

caft 
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iitft (caeh fitle or die ^jyramid anrwering 

to btte 6f ^e cardiild points) about the 
middle olthe'pyraiiiicl, is'a f^uate chidl" 
tbfer : Ac frate of the pytamid is at the 
fixtecfiA Bat, tb which you afctnd"- Iry > 
little hiU, |jrobatty fttfteed by the feud 
blown Ifrtm the dcfeit j the ftbtie 

that lifes acrofs the gkte, is elefert paeei 
in length, and n^ar eight iii breadth ; thCi 
Viitrarice Is three feel and three inches 
fquare, which gradually bendihg attd'de^ 
fcending feventy-fix feet and five inches, 
rifcs with the fjinie degree of breadth 
aiid inclination, by ^hich yxrti are 16d to 
two paflagds, the one ioW and horil^on- 
tal, the other high and bendiilg as at firf!. 
At the eiitranbfe of thd former, is i pit, 
through which probably they let dowh 
the dead bodies, into catrerns nndetthe 
pyramid; beyond. It leads to in adjoining 
chamber V the other pafTage, which U fiJc 
feet and' tour mchts in breadth, afcendts 
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an fcohdred and fiicty-two feet, having 
benches on either fide, two feet and ati 
half high, to reft and ihpport perfens go- 

ing up; at the end of it, yolx enter an half, 

• * ' 

tiiirtj-two feci long, nineteen high, and 
fixteen 1|)road, with a flat roof coihpofed 
of nine ftones, each of which T» lixteeir 
feet lone, and four broad : at the end of 
the hall ftands an empty tomb of aluhd of 
porphry, which when ftruck, founds like 
a bell, prepared (as they fay) for the PBa-- 
rcaA,yrho was drowned in the IteJ Sea. 

The pailage t9 the iecond pyramid la 
clofed, and there is nothing; ',to be feen 
but die plain fuperficies ; its form is 
quadrangular ; each £de is T\x.' hundred 
and thuty-one feet, in the jamt pofitioa 
with the firft. 

The third p3rramid is likewife cloied^ 
and the facing, which was of the fame 

hind 
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"Wliat could Jbave becA the motive 
for huildiipg iiich hbge Aru&iirei as the 
pyramids^ which have, nfcitber oraaoi«nt 
or variety of architedure^. has h^n the 
confiuleration of various autborsv . Some 
have thought that they were intenxled for 
gnomons upon a larges fcale. And others^ 
that they were buUt by ^qfkpb^ to rcceivq 
the com he laid up, to providi^ for die 
fcarcii^he foreiaw y aotdfupport their ppi- 
hion by remarking,, that one of them ia 
qilled by the Egyptians^ Haram Juf^. 
It leems very improbable that heihould 
cred thefe enormoua pilea di vail ftooes 
to ituJce granaries ;< they are by ao means 
stccpi^fnodated to diqh a ufe^ nor could 

t^cve beea bui^ bj |^ipi, m time to re« 
cdbire the coca j^ he waa^ldvaneed to ii» 
favour of Fbaroah ixt the firH of th/s (even 
years of pfen^i^ trhick were immediateljf 
fucceeded by the feven years of fa« 

mcne, 

Ariptk 
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^ quarter, and the workiricn havriig (ha- 
•^' ped them at their feveral houfes, united^ 
" them with the grtatcft exaanefsi'^ 
probably by firft forming a model of clay*, 

I 

Md then cutting it into feveral parts, atf' 
fculptors do at this time. Statues of 2" 
natural fize, and fhiall bbelifks, were^ 
made, in all probability, bf One flone,' 
and wrought by bnfe- man, as they haa 
ihachines capable bf moving and elevat- 
irtg them; but to raifeti flatue on its ba- 
lls, of fuCh vaft'ibulk as this figure (faid* 
to be a ipfainx) is, required fuch mechanid 
powers, as renders it incredible that it h 

formed of One diftirt(ft and intire ftone^ 
and induces ihe to diink, that it wa« 
either compofed of various pieces, or (a4 
Others, with no fihall appeilrance of pro-* 
bability, have fuppofed) cut out of, and 
never fepiarated from> the rock r 



a. V 



W&aEt 
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tlie Egyptians thought that the ibul 
cbtild not be fe^ated f^om the body^ fa' 
long ias it coiitinued ihtife, add tlierefbrd' 

took every p^aation to ke6jt> it ftom i.^ 

• •• » 

fbte of putr^dHoii} at a vaft expetiee' 

• • • * 

embalmed tKe bodies, and indofed then>> 
ill tombs impenetrable by external matter 
and violence, * callihg tkem tkeii* eieriial 
abodes. And as Egypt h tvttj year laict 
under water by the overfid*rihg' of ^ Ad' 
Nile^ vrhich would be veiy detriments^ 
to the bodies, diey built oil i i*ock, in 

« 

^00 elevated a fitUatmii to be afie^ed b/ 
die water, iii which the;f fohk caverns,' 
ahd there depofited the bodieis With the 
utmbft fecfecy * 

From theie fads we bvi^htty dlfcerif 
that the chief mothrei foi* iertding the 
pyramids, were to afcertalin to the kings/ 



* Dlodoru$, lik* Jv 
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if 
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if poflSlde an eternal doation, and to ac« 
romptiih that deiign^ ^y u&d every 
means human ability could didate, to 
gliurd dgainft tvery natural property^ os 
coutingencryi which might iiifjure the bo*^ 
die$9 and caufe tfatm !t{> 4ccay : with thi9 
irieWs they iacloied them in buiUUnga af 
great ftreagth ^sA foUdi^, founddd them 
on rocks^ .^lad built them in a pyramidal 
form S as bi^ adapted to refift the force 
of time. And yet^ not f^tisfied with thefc 
precautions^ ^ey drained fvery fource of 
geninSf 40 cttitrivaaccft ip^ conceal* the 
placet wheiK^ the bodiqi were depofited^ 

which is 4knKMiiba£ed' by the intemtl 
conftru^oh of the firii pyramid. 

An huadffd thoufand rneHj who wer« 
relieved ^trf three months by the (amq 

^ Herodotus, lib. 3. * Diodonis, Itb. i« 

^ Pietro dcUa VaUegp^ Lett. 1. p« 2J^« Mail^c. 

number^ 



« 
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number, wet« employed ten years inpre- 
paring the ftone for» and twenty years in 
building the firft pyramid ; a burthen^ ac- 
cording to ** • Ji^fepbus^ inflidted on the 
Ifraelitesj whofe maintenance during the 
work in onions and herbs, the only fufte-* 
nance they wwe allowed, amounted' td 
fixteen hundred ^///r talents*, three hun- 
dred thoufahd pounds fterling. 

The genius of improvement was not 
confined to the rc^al city Memphis or itd 
heighbourhoo'd, it branched oiit on both 
fides of the M/^?, and -filled the plain with 

• * » » • • 

cities, flocks and corn ; ^ every piart was 
difpofed to rewiit-d the hand of irtduftry, 
and advance the opulence, grandeur and 
power of the kingdom. , Dhdorus (in- 
cluding the Ttbebais^ of which I will write 

• Jud. Antiq. lib. 2. cap. 5. 

♦ Note, an Attic talent is 187 \. 10 s/ 

ill 



«*• 
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in the rcigti of -*4ri«w).%^. there were 
not fewer than- eighteen hundred cities 
and towns ifn ancient Egypi ^ the .remesn-^ 
brance of a i very few of theni, has out^* 
lived the ruins of titne>* South of Mem^ 
pbis^ vitB* Nihpalis^ not far from the lake 
Merisf on the vdlem, fide of which rwas 
tlie famous labyrinth^ that furnifhed 
Dedalus with the plan of the Jal)yrinth he 

afterwards built at Crete ^ beyond, were 

» 

the ftafales mentioned by ^iif^itf, which^ 
if they were intended, as he fuppofes 
they wmTy ifor the' accommodation of 
eavaliy, could. not h^ve bicen built prior . 
to Sejbftrisi \yho firft introduced cavalry 
into tibte Egyptian armies. Above the 
royal ftables were Cane and Cynopolis both 
on. the Nil^f near the moft northern ex* 
tremity of ytfepb's canal, which extends 
from thence, to the fouthern boundary of 
the Heptanomis. On the eaftern fide of 
the NiUy fouth of Memphis, were ScAenus- 

E A ManJroi, 
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Hippomn : whatever cities there were at; 

any coniiiierable diftaace from the Nile^ 

tkey are incirely k)il; and even thofe 

which are recorded^ having n(U>ft of them 

Greek names^ appear to be of later days 

than the reign of Amofis. However^ it 

1% generally thought thjit the Delta and 

Jteptanomis were very populous^ cultiva-* 

ted, and replete with cities, within the 

four hundred and fixty-four years pre«« 

ceding Amofis ; but the ^betfois wios not 

inhabited until the eighteeniii year of diat 

* monarch, when, Jt^fepb h|s prim^ mini- 

iter having brought down his fallun* Ja^ 

cob, and other relations £rott die land of 

Canaan, ietded them in the Tbebais,, or 

as the If^ne;/ called it, 'the land oiRa^ 

mefes, at a diftance from the Egyptians p 

whofe religious principles would not per^ 

mit them to aflbciate with fliepherdsv 

' Gen. xirii* lu 

or 
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Or THE ARf S. 

I 

AT tliu time dmdft eveiy veftigt 
of atkt ' Egyptians fituation under 
J^Bpramr ym removed: ^tsj came 
neareft to it in die ilmpUeir)r of their 
fbod^ wfaicli was <^iefly regetables^ .wit& 
occafionally fleih broiled or boiled ; they 
eat* twice a day» iii a fitting pofture^ at 
noon and in the evenings obibrving the 

£ 3 utmoft 
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Vtmoft neatnefs in their repafts, as wel) 
^s in their drcfs, never ufing the cup, oif 

difhy or wearing their garments, a fe^oncl 

• *• • 

^ime, bfefore they were waifhed. . * 



V 



r , . • 



• The corn was no longer eaten in ifsi 
natdral ftate, art was tifed to tender it 
mon^ agreeable to ^he tafte, and nu^ir 
tious to the body ; haying reduced it tq 

powder between tVvo ftones, they formed 
it into pafte, and baked it on the coals^ 
or in ^ ovens, which they invented, and ^ 
ufed when Abraham came intp JS^^^ ; it, 
was unleavened, as appears from ^ Gene/is^ 
where it is laid, tha); Sarah baked cak^^ 
as foon as ihe had made th^tn of meal ahd 
water, for the angels; and we cannot .fuj>r 
pofe that fhe would iiave prefented her. 
divine guefts,^ with fuch ill prepared 

^, Herodotus, Ijb. 2. ,. ^, Suidas in voce tfpTK«^ 

_ . • ■ .• . ■ 

\ Gtn. xv. ly. ^ Gen. xviii, 6- 
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breads if Abraham had difcovcred (and it 
could not have efcaped his obfervation, 
if it had been known) when he was in 
Egypt four-and-twehly. ycire before; . the 
art of making it more Ught, pleafant^ and 
eafy of dq^eftion. 

' Beer the conunon drink of the Egyp^ 
tians^ and wine kept originally in fome 
natural veflels^ or ikins, were iipw pre« 
ferved in.veiTels of wood, and jars made 
of burnt earth. Mechanics had made a 
more rapid progrefs than might naturally 
have been expe<^ed ; they not only u&d 
the ruler* lever* wedge, balance* fledgis 
and roller with all requifite advantage^ 
but had ftudied the inore eafy and con- 
venient accommodations* * built open 
chariots for travelling and magnificence^ 
and inftead of ingenious cottages of caAc^ 

1 HerodoCiif, lib. %. * G«o* 1« 9« 

E 4 j or 
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or tttdi interwoven, now i 



|iig to their^ p^riity : c€fp^ vfzs of ge^t 
neral utility; inftrumenti io^i^ciiiture^ 
mechanical toqlsj^ weapons of war, slii4 
yl^els applied* to culinary ttie$ were mide 
^it; but work9 of elegance and ornftt 
fne^t, and velTek of magnificence and 
iplendprji wwe gf filver or gold. 

. Their nianher of feparating the gold 
^re, and bringing it into fufion, is thus 
described t *" th^ began with pcninding thcf 
pre, and having reduced it to the fmall'« 
neft of fandy l^d it between two larire 
ftoms and pulveri^ its ^d having 
placed it 00 inclining boards, and fpiink^ 
it frequently with ^^er, to cany>off 




* Agatbarchides and Dio^tor^s. 



/ % 



M 



the groft fcrreffi^rf particles/ they rt^ 
ft between thtir hands/- until nothing 
hut goldnittfl lemained j Aen^ o^rs tftk«* 
ing i( (torn Uiei»; f«( if di1» earthen 
pet4, mi^ng t^^ it ik 0€¥tsAh froportioh 
of lead> tin^^ fiilt and b^le^ ktMl» ini 

loiMrliig &curely*«mre4 ^ 1^ plac^ 
them in die refilling ^xmtft^fbt ten day* 
and nights^ ift whiph time» i^ Iead» 
tin, l&lt and barley Bieal vrete evapb- 
rat^4> ^ukl die g€f|i tdt pure and icarcdy 
fitf all diimniihed. 

Though the ant of imelting and rc^ 
fihing goldy ^filver, coppier> kad^ and tin> 
was Icnown thus early, yet iron ufed be- 
fore thf flood, was now, from die diffi- 
culty of working it, and bringing it in- 
to fufion^^ neglcded and almofl; forgotten, 
l^et^ls hciTkg th^is rendered d]ii^ile and 
malleable, gave the artift great opporttt* 
nity pf difplaying his ikill and ingenuity; 

7 and 
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and a vaft variety of ufeful and, ornamen*- 
tal inventions fucceeded ; . chains of gpld^ 
rings, bt;aceiet8, cups of gold and filyer 
were wrought, idols of gold and iilver 
were caft^ together with * brazen veflels 
for facred ufes, and an. iiiftoity of othjcr 
things of an inferior value. .** Their fculp- 
ture, (mentioned by Mojes) coiild not in* 
deed boaft much elegance or beauty ; it 
was vaftly clumfy, merely ah attempt of 
genius. Their ability rofe no higher 
than to make rough figures,, with the arms 
hanging down clofc to the body^ and the 
knees placed together, . without the leafl 
expreflipn, gracefulnefs of attitude, or- 

* The veflek hece called ])ra2;en after ancient au<- 

thors, cannot have been of the materials our prefent 
brafs is compofed of, the art of making it is a mo* 

dern difcovery. It is not improbable, that like the 
Corinthian brafs, they were, gold, filver and copper 
incorporated. ' ' : 

• Deut.xxix. 17. 

nament 
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namcnt pr drapery ; as is feea in the fa^ 
med ftatue of Memnon^ vrhich is.thc 

V 

more extraordinary^ as the idea of dr?-^ 
pepy. is^exa^ to be gs naturally dilated by 
' their drefs, as the ibtwe ww. by theic 
nerfons. 

Their drefs confifted of a linen tunic, 
r^ghing down to the knee$> and fringed 
^t the bottom, over which they wore a 
white woollen mantle; they cut their 
hair cipfe from their infancy, and never, 
permitted it to |;row unlefs in the days 
of mourning ; Jofepb was obliged to cut 
off his hair, which was grown long dur* 
ing his confinement, before he was per* 
ipitted to com^ into l^haraob\ prefence. 
Linen was the peculiar drefs of the com« 
ipon people, thofe of fuperior rank wore 
^otton % adorned with chains ojf gold 



? Plin/t iib. xix. ice. ti. jp. 156*. 



about 
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About their liecks, ahd titip dit dieif 
flngerar; lifing mirrors of jtoli&ed me* 
tds in die adjuftment of their df6fs^ the 
art of making glafs, or at leaft the inven* 
tion of foliating it^ was unknown. Their 
attention, to their perfbns, delight In <^* 
naments and external conveniencies^ give 
us room to conjedure, that they were not 
^egle61ve of dotneftrc accommodations 
and eafe, though hiftory does not inform 
Uif in what manner, or with what mate« 
rials dieir honfes were furnifhed.: by this 
filcnce, we are excluded from achannel of 
ihteltigence, which would have made us' 
acquainted withl^e genius of the females^ 
who condudled domeftic affairs with ab-< 
iblute power, and fhcwn us how faf Aeir* 
difpofitions and abilities refembled their 
huibaiids, who reciprocally behaved with 
the ttt^ioft politenefs, and vied with each^ 

other 



» 



» 

pther ' no left in cultivating the pacific 
virtues^ than they did in the arts and 
fciwicei^ 



Of the sciences. 

A RTS and fciences have fb intimate a 

connedion and dependance on each 

other, that they muft be nearly coeval i 

the earlieft labours of agdjOikute were 

pegulated by the rev)olittioa<0f die heavenly 

bodies , and the fitft eflays ia acdiitoftiirm 

were executed on tnatheimatkal prioci^ 

pks. AWIrufe ^peculation indebd^. couUj 

not'h^.te be^ received with tfce degHar «f 

pkafiire^ manual pc^rformaiices were :. tft^ 

fofmer preleAtd4 a tnultitud^ of ificom^ 

preheafiM^e, ^onl^fed ideasv whtiilt the 

latter carried widi them (adsfkaion ^4 

immediate advantage; yet to xronipeniiita. 

^ Heradotas, lib. 2. 

for 
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for this initial difficulty, the cultivation 
of fpcculative fciences expands fuch A 
vaft field of beauty and wonderful infor- 
mation, that the mind is raifed, enlarged 
and ennobled by them. 



I • 



OfPHYSIC. 

» « • < 

npHE prefervation of health always 
received the attention of mankind^ 
and nature taught tfaem when difordered 
to feek relidf : their firft refburce was in ' 
herbs and fimples, which they, ufed in- 
ternally and exteriiaUy, coopiprifing the: 
fcience now divided into two diAinS: 
branches, under the ilngleterm rphyfic; 
The father prefcribod for his family, and- 
every one was under a trioral obligation^; 
to affift with his advice others, who were 

' Homer Odyfll lib. iv. ver. 228^^ Pliny^ lib« xxv, 
p. 360. 

3 affliAed 
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afftifted with dirorders, he had been 
converfant in ; , and when the fkther did 
not fucceed in his prefcriptions» the fick 
perfon wa^ expofed in the ftreet, that 
thofe who pafled by, may have an oppor- 
tunity of prefcribing fuch medicine as 
had cured fimilar diforders. But now 
the Egyptians had made fbme proficiency 
in pharmacy, reduced the fcience to an 

art and diftind proftflion ; • Jofepb fent 
hts phyficians to attend his father ^^^^ 
^ his laft illncfs, and embalm his body 
after he was dead. ^ Ceifus iays, that the 
andents did not attempt internal difor«- 
ders, but applied to the gods for their 
cure, thinking they were inmiediately in* 
flirted by them; Medical vehicles pre* 

pared hy diftillation were unknown, nor 

. • *■ • 

were the virtues of metals and minerals 
applied to phyfical uies : fome have ima«' 

,• Gen. \.2. ' C«lfi pratf. 

gincd. 
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^ned, thit they £i^<r the traces of medi^ 
cal chymiftcy in thefe ages, but their 
conje^refi laerit little regardj as nofte of 
the writers on the Sciences of ancient 
Egypt 9 hav^ intimated the leaft idea 0i 
it* 



The operation of emhalmi^ was pcir^ 
formed after this manner f/ ^^ having ex-^ 
'^ traded the brain through the iw>ilrils^ 
** by means of a <urooked inftrument of 

'^ metalf and* infuied certain medica** 
*f ments into the raoant ipacej they nia^ 
** an incifion in the belly with a kni|e 
of ftoncy jjoft largp f npug^ to take ouf. 
the bowels;^ ^tiid leaving only the h^art 
and kidnies in the body^ £lled it up 
'^ with poyndied xnyxrh^ cafiia, and ^er 
aronoatic^y $md hi^\^g Imh h ibvco^ 
days ia nitre {y^tf^i"^ "^ bcidy hy cmlf 



it 



it 



ff 






"* Hesodtttus^ lib. 2. 
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forty dflys in nitre) the$r washed the 
whole body^ bound it round carefully 
with filk fillets, and corvered it with 
gums/ After which the relations of 
the dead perfon, taking the body, put 

it into a cafe ihaped like a man, and 
fet it up dgainH: the watl^ in the apart^ 
nltnt approjf^toted to that ufe. This 

method was confiiied Co the opulent; 
the generality of the people could not 
defray the expence of the coinpofitioni 
Svith which the body was filled^ 



' * llie ttiiddle tkhk tif peopH erii-j 
bllmed in a niore fimpie maimer ; they 
injeftfed with fyringes oil'Df %edar^ 
without cutting the belly or takilrg out 
the bbwels, which by its pectcliar qua- 
lity hiving confomed the flefh and in- 
teilihes during the feventy days that 



' Herodotus, lib. 2« 

F 



** th^ 
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** the body was laid in nitre, all was 

^* drawn off together by the fundament, 

^* and nothing left remaining but fkSn 

** and bones. 

•^ A third method ufed by the poorer 
" people, was to injedt particular liquors 
<• which wafhed the bowels, and immeriJ? 
** the body in nitre as defcribed above." 

« 

The great refped they entertained for 
the human body, though it grew from 
excellent principles, a veneration for 
their ahceftors, arid that fpirit of human!-* 
ty, which was cultivated amongft them, 
and fopported by the moft amiable laws, 
had th^ difagreeable confequence of efiec-? 
tually debarring them from all knowledge 
of the mechanifm of the body : nor did 

« 

anatomy make smy figure in Egypt, until 
new manners, cuftoms, and ways of 

thinking. 
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thinking, had been introduced by a va- 
riety of revolutions in the empire. 



Of the MATHfiMATlCS* 

'TpHE mathematics, a fcience no Icfsr 
beneficial to focieties, than medicine 
is to the natural body, neceflarily accom-* 
panied the firft productions of genius i 
yet, in the times under confideration, it 
had fcarcely tranfcended its original fim- 
plicity. The flate of mechanics fhewn 
above, makes a far more refpedtable fi- 
gure, than we ihall difcover in their 
arithmietic, aftronomy, geometry and nar 
vigation ; the two former of which, ac- 
cording to " ^ Jofepbus^ were brought 
•^ into Egypt by Abraham. * Others fay 

y Jofep. Jud. Aiiis lib. i. cap. 8. 
* Diog. Laertius in proem, feg, ix. p. 8* Jamb* 
in vita Pithag. cap.xxix. p. 135. 

Fa ** that 
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'^ that the Egyptians and Fbmnkians were 
** the inventors of them." This is cer-. 
tain tvith rcfpedt to arithmetic, that 

their ftate being foon fettled, and reve- 
venues eftdblifhed, required the aflem* 
blage of numbers and calculation to con-> 
dudfc them; and though & very fimple 
mode of numeration might have executed 
liie bufinefs of the notore early ages, it 
tuttft have accompanied the growth of 
opuIeA€e> and improved with the increafe 

of commodities J Thofe who have mi* 
gaged in the moft extenfive commerce^ 
have always poffefled the greateft ikill in 
arithmetic, and * negledl of merchan- 
dise has ever befen attended with igno- 
rance in nunibers. Modern af ithn^etiC 
can convey us< no idea of that ttied in; 
ancient Egypt ; Ae accuracy and expedi- 
tion of calculation at this timic, is . part 

* Strabo^ Jib. tr, p. 767» . 
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of thd accomplifhment of a refined age ; 
then it bore an affinity to other early 
efforts of genius, was defe<Stive and cir- 
eumfcribed. Their common method of 
numeration was, by pebbles arranged 
from the right hand to the left ; but to 
afcertain the fums arifing from the pro- 
vinces, and the commodities in which 
the taxes were paid, they ufed hiero- 
glyphics with perpendicular lines, and 
horizontal lines over them, . each hav- 
ing its peculiar expreffion, probably in 
the manner exemplified in the firfl plate. 
The perpendicular lines are fuppofed to 

cxprefs units, and by the afliflance of 
a dot and hieroglyphic fpecify the perfon, 
adion or thing to be denoted. Suppo- 
ling (as is fhewn in the fccond plate) 
they wanted to record an aftion in the 
ninth year of the king's reign, they put 
a dot under the ninth perpendicular 
line, and a bee with extended wings, 
which fignified a king, -and the pro- 

F 4 ^ per 



\ 
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\ 
per hieroglyphic : if they wanted to r c«? 

cord that a particular province paid ai^ 
annual tax of fif^y pounds of gold, they 
extended the fifth unit to the firft horir 
:SSontal line, aind pl^ed the hieroglyphic 
fof gold adjoining to it : if they waited 
to fpecify, that the revenues of a diftrid: 
were fix hundred pounds of ivory, they 
extended the fixth unit to the fccond 
horizontal line, and adjoined the hieroTi 
glyph ic denoting ivory : after' the fame 
manner the third horizontal line exprefr 

fed thoufands. 

> ■ • • • * 

This method vras obfcrved npt only 
in recording the revenues, but in their 
agronomical calculations, and commer- 
cial intercourfe. jVlen naturally exert 
their genius, and make improvements 
according to their wants, which could 
iiot have been great in the reign of Amoz 
Ji$^ and though it is very poflible, they 



^ 
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^ght have reduced their arithmetic to a 
more accurate ftate^ we cannot but ad- 
part the ingenuity of it, and receive 

great pleafure, from feeing the human 

« 

mind ftmggting to difrobe itielf of the 

« 

iibundant imperfe<5tions of untaught na- 
ture^ and raiie mankind to the rank and 
jdiilindlon^ the Almighty intends they 
ibail enjoy in the preition. 



Op astronomy. 



1 

^TpHE almoft conftant ferenity of 
the fky^ and the nearnefi of 
Egypt to the equator, gave them a. 
fair opportunity of making agronomi- 
cal obfervations, which probably ex- 
tended no farther for a poniiderable time 

4 • • • • 

than to note the period of the moon's 
revolution, the fituation, and heliacal 
fifing and fitting of the fixed ftars, 

whicl^ 
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which they were particularly induced 
to do, as they were their only guides 
in their ndfturnal journies. ^They are 
univerfally allowed to have given a 
certain form to the year, which, at 
iirft lunar, was foon by ^ their know- 
ledge of the ftars divided into twelve 
months, and diftinguifhed in the days 
of M^j ** only by the names of the 
fecond, feveiith, or the tenth month. 
Whether this year confifted of twelve 
lunations, three hundred and fifty-four 
days, or always as Mofes's yczr^ of 
three hundred and fixty days, by which 
he calculated the years of the world 
and the deluge, is* not determined. 
They had reduced the decreafe and in- 
crcafe of the day, to tolerable cxaft- 
nefs, by means of the gnomon, the 

* Clem. Alex, ftrom. lib, i, p. 361. 

• Herodotus, lib. 2, •* Gen, ch. vii. vlii. 

5 only 
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only aftronomical inflrument they were 
acquainted with, for many ages. But 
their ignorance of the folar fyftem.muft 
have left them very inaccurate in mea« 
iuring the year. If they . confined it 
merely, to twelve lunations, the moft 
evident defeds would. foon occur, no 
lefs than an entire inverfion of the 
feafons in the ipace of a few years j 
and if they allowed thirty days to the 
fynodical revolution of the moon, with* 
out the afiiftance of intercalary days> 

they would in feventeen years have in- 
curred the lofs of more than the fourth 
part of one whole year. They might, 
indeed, by noting the heliacal rifing 

of a fixed ftar, have calculated with 
facility, the days from that period to 
the regular annual return of it to the 
fame point, and by that means have 
acquired a more juft knowledge of the 
length of the year : but they feem to 

have 
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have aimed at no more^ than a «oi{ici^ 
dence of the folar and lunar months^ 
and to accomplifli it, added to every 
twelve lunations fix days ; on this 
J>1jui Mefes's year was fettled 5 but it 
appears very probable^ that he made 
pther additions to this year at certain 
periods, to fupply the defedls, which 
i:ould not have (pfcaped the obfervation 
pf that aftronomer. It is evident that 
they knew fpme of the conftdlations 
in very early ages ; yob^ who is itip^ 
pofed to have been contemporary with 
yacoiy (peaks of * Arfturus, Orion, 
and the Pleiades 5 and Homer defcrib- 
ing the fhield, which Vulcan m^de for 
Achilles^ fays, Iliad's, verfes 487, 488, 

AgKToy 8* tw 9CI a/jLCL^av iviK?oi(THf xa^^fimy. 

f Job ix« Vier. 9. 
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that he eiigraved on it^ the Pleiades^ 
Hyades, Orion, and the Bear, com- 
monly called Charles s-nvain. Some 
have thought that the divifion of the 
year into twelve months^ and the 2;o« 
diiac into twelve figns^ of thirty degrees- 
each, correfponding to the thirty daya* 
in each month, was regulated at the 
£une time i but this appears to be pay^ 
ing their aftronomy an undeferved com'-^ 
pliment, and is inconfiftent with ther 
ftile of feience in the age; to difeovci?' 
the twelve- figns in the zodiac, and 
^certain their diftance to thirty de- 
grees, could orily have been effected 
by great application, reaibning, and a 
tolerable acquaintance with the folar 
fyftem. 



Of 
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'T^ H E province of Geometry, which 
now confifts of Longimetry, Al- 
timetry. Planimetry, and Stereometry, 
is almoft boundlefs; there is fcarcely 
an idea^y but may be conveyed to the 
imagination by lines, and coniequent- 
ly is of geometrical coniideration ; . for 
all fpeculative truths, confifting only 
in the relations of things, and in the 
relations between thefe relations, they 
may be all referred to lines. Confe-^ 
quences may be drawn from ; and thofe 
confequences, again, being rendered 
fenfible by lines, they become per- 
manent objedts, conftantly expofed to 
a rigorous attention and examination; 

^ Cham. Die. 

and 
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and thus we have infinite opportunities 
both of enquiring into their certainty, 
and piirfuing them further. 

We do not^ however, pretend that 
all fubjedts men may have occafion to 
enquire into, ean be exprefTed by line$«, 
Miere are many not- reducible to any 
fuch rule: *thus the knowledge of 
God, on whom all things depend, and 
who would have all his creatures exe- 
cute his orders to become capable of 
being happy, is the principle of all 
morality, from which a thoqfaod un- 
deniable confequences may be drawn, 
and yet neither the principle, nor the 
confequences, can be exprefTed by lines, 
or figures. 



s Malebjr« R^er« de la Veri. tom« 2. 
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The Egyptians, hovfevcci ufcd to cxi 
prefs all their philofophical and theo^ 
logical riotionsi by geometrical lines^j- 
In their refearches into the reafon of 
things^ they obferved, that God and 
Nature ajffedfc perpendiculits, parallels/ 
circles, triangles, fquares; and harmo-^ 
nical proportions ; which engaged 4l0 
tile priefts and philofophers to fepre-^ 

ienf th^ divine and natural operation^ 
by fuch figures; in which they were 
followed by Pyti^gofaSf PlaU^ and 
ethers* Whence that faying of Baetius4 
l4ulliim dhimrum fcientiam ayMj^trpixoH 
attingere foffki 



But it muil be obierired, that 
ufe of Geometry ampngft the Egyptians^ 
was not flridUy fciehtifical, as amongfl 
us I but father fymbcdical : ihcf did hot 
argue, and deduce things and proper- 

ties unknown by lines; but reprefent- 
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fedy or ' delineated thinga^ that were 
known. ' In efii^^b^ they were not ufcd 
t^ means or inftrumeilts of difcover^ 
ing, but iffiages or charai^ers ta fr6* 
ferve^ or comiuunicate the difcoveries 
jnade^ 

> 

^ GaU dbferves^ that the Egyptians 

Ufed geonMtrical figures, not only to 
exprefs the generations^ mutations, aiid 
deflru&ions of bodies; but the! man- 
ner^ attributes, &c. of the fpirit of 
the univerfe, who dlffufing himfelf from 
the center of his unityf through infi-^ 
nite concentric circles, pervades all 
bodies, and fills all fpace< But of all 
other figures they moft afiTedied the 
circle and trian^e; the firfti as being; 
the moft perfedti fimple, and capacious 
of all figures ; whence Hermes borrow- 

^ Gale's Phil. Gelic. lib. i. ch. \u 

G ed 
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cd it to reprefent the divine nature V 
defining God to be an intellectual 
circle or fphere, whofe centre is every, 
'whfexei and circumference no where. 

* ♦ - 

The ancient geometry was confined to 
Vety Harrow bounds ih comparifon of 
the modern : it only extended to right 
lines; and curVes of the firft order or 
conic feftions : * it was firft ufed by the 
Egyptians f ymd occafioned by the annual 
inundation of the Nik, which wafhihg 
away a part of fome lands, and extend- 
ing the limits of others, made it necef-- 
fary for the . people to afcertain their 
land^ by meafurement, and diftinguifh 
them by figures^. The branch of geo- 
metry, which we call planimetry, ap- 
pears to me, to have been an improve- 

* Kircher's Oedip. JEgyP* 
^ Herodotus, lib. 2* 

tticnt. 



faienty rather than the firft difcovery of 
the fcience. Longimetry .neGcflarily re^ 
fultcd from the preffiflg exigencies of 
mankind, in their firft forming them-* 
felves. into focieties and fettlements^ 
and is by far the moft iiaiple branch of 
geometry. There ie no difficulty in 
meafuring ftiraight lines, though the va- 
riety between thedi be infinite; they 
ipay eafily be cornpared, by laying one 
upon another, in which fuperpofition, 
longimetry confifts. But this fimplicity 
\vill not do in planimetry ; the mind may 
imagine thoufands of parallelograms and 
triangles; thfc fimpleft of fuperficial 
figures, which cannot difcover their 

» ^ 

equajity or inequality, by any application 
or fuperpofition. 

Some have attributed the difcovery of' 
planimetry to Sefofiris^ but very erro- 
neoufly : that great prince beautified the 

G 2 face 
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face of Egypt J and raifed ^ ftate of 
things to more ekgance and exaifbiefst 
but did not in hi« canals^ and= regulatioii 
of the landsr ihew the firft traces of 
pknimeciy. Wc find that the lands of 
B^ptvmccdmi&d into private propecty', 
parcelled out into various portipns, aaid 
afcerlained by diftindi bounKii^ies, in the 
year one thouf^nd ie^en hundred and 
two befpbe Chrif):, two- hundred and 
feventeen years . before SefofirU aicendcd 
the throng ^ when J^^fiph bought alt 
the lands t)f the Egyptians. 

Altknetry, the objed of which is the^ 
meafiiroment of heights, either regular 
er irregular^ acceflihle or in^CQpffible, 
now generally performed by a quadrant^ 
appears to have been comprehended origi- 
nally in longimetry, what little was 

' Geiu xlviu ao. 22u 

- . • known 
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known of it ; they had obfervcd the in- 
creafe and, decreafe of the day» by the 
ailifbuice ot the gnomon, and probably 
femarked at what time of the day^ 
the ihadomB of objefte are equal to 
tfaeir bei^s * ; by this means, Shales ^ 
aceorlteg to Diogmes Laertius^ meafbrcd 
the pyramids* 



In Stereoxnctty, the objed: of which 
16 to find the contents of folid bodies^ 
faj meiibnng diieir fuperficies, there do 
aot atbe the fame uttural advantages, 
and to efied it, widi accnracy, mecha^ 
nical inftruments . are requifite, which 
were unknown in thefe ages. 

* Shatewt are t^X fb tbe^ight 6f tkeir bljc£U 
wlieo tht fim is fivo^and-fof^ degFces high^ 
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'Tp H E geographical knowledge of 

thefe ages^ cannot be fupjpofed to 

be very extend ve ; particulafl3r amongfl: 

the Egyptians, whom fuperftition re-* 
ftrained from venturing on the fea, and 
acquiring any farther knowledge of the 
diftance and iituation of countries^ with 
refpcift to themfelvcs, than wlxat they 
collected from the vague reports of fuch 
as reforted to them. The ficft, : and 
only certain account of ^ their geography 
is given w hy Mojfes : . he iay& that./" Jo^. 
Jeph, at that time the prime minifter of 
Egypt, . viiited the provinces of the 
Egyptian empire^ to prepare them for 
the approaching famine ; in which per^- 

• Gen. xli. 46, 

grinationa 
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grination; he undoubtedly difcoveredt 
and found. a method to afcertam the ret- 
lative fituations. of the different diftri£ts^ 
The - ikcred writer in his geographical 
Account of the hzppy refidence. of the 
parents of mankind, opfens more fully 
to our view the extent of their geo- 
graphy ^r he fays it was in the ■ land of 
Edenl eaiV of Egypt, through which 
flowed a grand river, which divided it- 
fclf into four branches, watering coun- 
tries fruitful in gold, bdellium, and 
the oriyx-ftone : the fii'ft river, called 

« 

Pi/oHp compaiTed the land of Havilab*, 
the fecond, Gihon, compafled the whole 
land of Ethiopia ^ the third, Hiddekel, 
flowed to the eaft of A^riai and the 
fouTthy Euphrates, running tothoibuth^^ 
empties itfelf into the ga\f of Perfia,. to- 
|;ether with Hiddekek now called the 

f Gen* iU 1^0. 

G 4 Tygris^ 
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iygvis. From hence it appeus l^^ 
they were acquainted with tlie ifituatiosi 
and extent of Ethiopia, jdrdbim ^^^jfria^ 
and of coiirfe with, Syria i«d ifai^ couu-* 
tries Dti dM continent ^ Afia^ ivrlucli 
«re ad^Oitniing ^ t];]^ .MA^^^<«ff4fMr i«8p 
iBut there is sp. evHonee pf tibtoir JMn^Inr 
jjjade fen incutrftan jji^ g^jr ipw*! jaf 
^rope, Pf gained iniellig^cc f:^ 

th<& ifl*i»d? in ^e Medherrmuw iea, 
In4e^ their ignpr^pe 9/ ^ ^bfcri<»l 
/hijpe r^ fja* Par.ttji, an4 4«.ii»pffattf«« 
pf ^ftrgfipi^y ^^4 g«iwl*y, -clfelitial 4* 
accura(!p ka^wle^e jn geqgmpfey, ,f]9«jt| 

h^v^ . i9A^9 &9 ^¥ho],9 gfidgrftfiby, not 
psjly §^ t^ift >g6e» l>|it ^cn.pf many 
Aitgc^9i|ng {9«i«^ Tsry ttucerteim jand im.n 
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Of NAVIGATION anp 
COMMERCE. 



TJ* R O M their turn for fpcculation, and 
affiduhjr in cultivating the arts and 
(aitau^4 ffe taay naturally iiippoie, thi(t 
ilMtf genius would h&ve branched ou| 
IntQ cwfff fpeoies of icicnce, and ac^ 
comphffusKnt, vrhichtx)nld display thi» 
ixnrecs of human ijD^nmty and iibili-« 
^i yctm itwipition, whcarp ithere wa« 
txfmSfid b^QTQ ikstn a moft fpa- 
d»m fidd. for 'the -genttts ^ «iE«rt and 
ihevr it^ in, thi^ made no im^ove- 
Vient. With jrdpe^}: to their averfioQ 
kam navigatioQ, it will he jvlS^ £v oa 
fo f^midder, that the mind fljruggling to 
enlarge itfelf, and poS^cis a ffgtdar and 
mkonsii fyHtm &f id^as, mvft h? embar- 

rafled 
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railed by occurrences, which exceed it& 
comprehenfion, and entertain ideas fo- 
reign to truth, from which muft flb^ 

abundant abfuirdities both in thought an4 

tdion. 

Experience had not yet expanded the 
Egyptian mind ; fuperftition, that de^ 
ilroycr of every liberal fentiment, pof-* 
feJSed their faculties, and teaching them 
that it would be impious to launch forth 
on the fea, reftrained them from, that 
element, and deprived them, not oaly of 
the advantages the happy iituation . of 
their countty, gave thcih for a commer- 
cial intercourfe with the weftenx partx>f 
the world, but, by fecluding them. from 
a knowledge of mankind, indulged that 
national i^f--fufficiency, which ftained 
their real merits, and rendered them des- 
picable to thofe, who were vaftly be-' 

7 neath 
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neath thetn> in all the accompliihments^ 
ivhiqh do honour to human geiaxus^ 

The fcdentary turn in the Egyptian 
chara6ter»' was well adapted to promote 
fpeculatioi), at^d fiuAi difcoveries^ as arofp 
from refle£fcion and^dtigenuity, brut by no 
means, to occupations wheraih adtivity 
and bodily exertion were irequifitc: 
wherefore, we find them indifpoled to 
commerce perfonally conducted by the 
merchaint, travelling to the triart with 
his commodities, and fee the motive, 
which threw all the trade of the conti- 
nent; into the hands of the Ifhrnaelites^ 
who generally brought into £^^/ dia- 
monds, gold, fpices, gums and flavesj 
and received in exchange, corn, wine, 
oil, wrought metals, linens, and gold 
^^ filvqr coin. 

. When " 



Wiien Abraham «etimied from EgypU 
he had '^ libeisaily e»j[>me&C6d the royal 
munificence^ that he was rich in gold and 
fiJvcr, current coiiii ^ and giive four 
htmdKd £belcei6 for iax^ve toimuy ins 
family mi .fttnottntioig ^(fappoftng tbe 
ihekel lequ^ to four Jktk ^rachma9» t^r 
four R9ffk^ denani) to about ferty^fivQ 
pounds, ^ight HiilUnga and fi^ur^penco 
fterling« *! which jAbnabam weighed hc:^ 
fore all the people. The ihekel waa 
valued according to its weight aod in* 
trinfic wofth: but all the cxrculatii^ 
ipeciea wp not under ^hat iregulationn 
M(^ts fays-' ttei* ^^fp^ W'*^ fold to the^ 
IJbtnaeiite^'iQt twenty pieoes of (Uv^, Mid, 
that ' diis patriarch prei^()ted bis brother 
Benjamin with ^hree hundred picc^ of 
filver. And ' Jacok ffliv* taft huiKir^ 

• Gen. xxiii. i6, ao. ' 'GfcA. xkliU i6. 

. ^ Gen. xxxvii. 28. ' Gen<xlv..22^ 



* Gen» xxxiii. 19. 
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pieces 



^kices of momey (keiitabs) to the chU« 
drea <^ iftf«or fQr a» fiueld. Inteipreters 
ba¥a di&re4 in the iaterpretatii^a o£ th« 
Mrof4 kefitah. ; it is allowed ia genesal. t9 
mmx a^. piece of m^nefj^ ^^ the heft 
commentaibors agree^ that it ^^i^s a 
piece of money imprefled with the 
figure of a lamb\ 

I (hall not prefume to give my opi- 
nipil^ whether thi^ was originally aa 
BgypMa» coija> or aa improvement of 
the Jews; not is it the objed of my 
preiibnl: ddign^ to cqnt^df whether gold 
land S^^y(^t were co^ed and looked upon 
ftftricl»9>.W Eg^ty ibpijep th^ in^ any 
particular part of th# wcffldjt ye^ it i$ 
neceflary to obfe^rvf ^ that the Egyptians 
had; gsoti and fily^ j»Qney in. very early 



* P. Calmet, torn. i. p, 669. 



ages, 
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ages, and probably gave the yiws tha 
firft idea of coining, as there was no 
money ^mongft them> until Abrahofn re j 
turned from Egypt^ and circulated that^ 
which the munificence of Pharoab had 
flfRuently fupplied him with. 



Of the GOVErNMENTT. 

'npHE goverttment of Egypt wa^ mo-« 
narchical and hereditary; whether 
it defcended lineally from Mizraim to 
Amojis^ is not known ; ' yet it is very 
probable, that it had nol been matc-- 
rially ^ffeded^ either ; by interiial con-^ 
vulfions^ or any foreign power; as diey 
lived within the flrideft bounds of -tem-* 
perance, iDoderation, and fubordindtion^ 
unftained by luxurious vices, which in- 
flame the paidions^ and devoted to works 

of 
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^ gemus from their fcttlement. There 
is no room to fappofc that any external 
power had broken in upon them? there 
were no difciplined troops property fi)eak« 
ing in. the world, the fate of kingdoqw 
dcspen.ded on the numbers led iqto the 
field; in this particular^ Egypt was in* 
ferior to no country. Her inhabitants 
were greatly augmented, and the internal 
ftrehgth aixi proiperity prcmioted, by 
their bringing up . all their . children, 
whether legitimate or begotten on flavesj 
whilft th© generality of the worid.ex- 
pofed their infants to death;, on various 
occafions^ and thereby diminished their 
eflential ftrength : but. this wife maxim 
would have been infufficient to fupply 
that throng of inhabitants which was 
in Egypt^ had the country been ever 
conquered, as conquerors in thefe ages, 
thought it found policy to defolate the 
countries they had fubdued, and led 

vaft 



Vaft €rowdi& of c^tptWcB wi& theMr (9 
people the mow tmculfivHite^ pirt» of" 
their own dominloiis : umJdu^edly n^-^ 
ther of th^ miferies had yet f^i^et^ oii 
^ie peaceful rcgixms 5 a: tf ace 6f ^af 
was no wfeeire* fcerr, indtrfh*/ stntf pfeiity 
prevaifed m every qtmrter^ and maghifi-* 
cence reigned in the hbii&s' of thtf 
greafjC. Jq/ipA's palace wad vai^ thtf 
royal palace of J^no/is was furniflted 
with vef&ls of gold^ and filter^ ^d: hiar 
houfehold well regulated by proper offif 
Gers ;. a chief butler, chief baker, andr 
captain of the guard, were in con^nc 
waiting, and all the attention due to fo^- 
vereign majefty^ was paid to the ^^p^ 
tioji monarch. 

« 

« 

The power of the Egypian tifigr 
was defpotic, and their adtions imixu:<^ 
diately amenable to no law; yet they 
cannot be faid to have; heea ehttrdy ; 

freci 



ISpee froirt' obligation J a partieukf in-^ 
ftifutk>A 6fttn kid ^ te&xtint Upon th4 
iregal condiiKSSi ]M^t th^ prince within 
the bounds of mod^ratiQti^ add oaufed 
him la dread the difpleafuse of hil 
]^pl^« :Thi« pattieukr inftitutioiv ie^ 
ing prcJf«*ify pseRal,- jfhaU be in«fodiioed> 
as the fourteenth penal law» 

. Thct legiflatilre was very attentive t« 
thfii Wucatbn of children^ and eiidea-^ 
voufsd^fay every nieati^ to imp^fs on 
Ihe intuit miadr ^ ^f ^f {obtitty and 
tempec&nce^ a rcCpcA for their eiders^ 
ind the higbeft venertifioa andf regard 
for their' parents : with thif 4^gn the 
firt* of . dmbalnung was pFa&i&d^ that 
^ving their anceftors before their eyes^ 
th«y may be rBminded- of tficir vir- 
tues^ and ftiniulated to glorious actions. 
This inftitution, fo wifely founded on 
the beft difpofition of human nature, 

H retained 
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retained its effed until the total fubvcr- 
fion of their empire by the Romans 9 
and probably communicated its virtue 
to them: " ^Mfiitimus and P. Scipio 
frequently declared, thit when they 
beheld the ftatues. of; their anceftors, they 
\verc vehemently incited to glo>y. 

In the darkned interval between Miz'- 
raimu\6, Arnqfis^ the political fyftem was 
extended to the fettlement of a : police^ 
and divifion of the lands into certain di-^ 
ilridts and portions amongft the huiband«^ 
men, mechanics, and priefts; . but T they 
who give us this intelligence, either 
through ignorance or inattention have 
negle(^d to acquaint us under what 
taxation the grants were made, or ihew 
what revenues came into the royal trea^ 



« Salluft. Bell. Jug, p. 60. 
^Diod.lib. i.Strabo,lib. 17. 



fury 
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iury to fttpport the dignity of the cfown^ 
ibpply the exigencies of the ftate, pay 
riie judges, and other officers immedi^' 
ately dependent oia "the king. In ihis 
ftign the huibandmen aiid mechanics 
were compelled by famine, * to fell their 
lands tdr ^fepb for the tife of the crown, 
which were afterwards reftored to them 
^ under the condition of paying the fifth 
part (if their produce ; annually to the 
king : this tax did not extend to the 
Sacerdotal I>omainy ' diey had a portion 
ailigned thiem of Pbirodb^ * and did eat 
the portioA, VfhicYi' PHato Ah gave them,' 
wherefore thtey fold not 'their lands. 

In the adminiflratiofi of juftice, the* 
utmbft attention and impartiality was^ 
ob£nrved, and every method ufed to avert 

' Gen. xlvii. 2.0. > Gen. xlvii. 24. 

• Gen, xlvii. aa. -* 

H % feduftion 
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fe4jj^% . f 54 iE»^^$tiOB . The . . ^si^t 
txiimiul.coniifte4 o|" ^tty judgs? diftin-* 
g^ift^ for their W4f4ftm and, integrity*. 
wb9 ^js[fre apppinted ,by the kiftg, ao?l 
j>^id wt of thi5 tf?^wfy* The manjfter 
of.; xpi^4u(3ift§. iiuts/. w^s to receive the^ 

fti*^. «^ :% • ¥^^ w: litigation, fj^om 'tM 
4jff«^|i? pftc^icfi m:^rUmg,-dEftW9 wp by 

4f^b|»at«d« th&3gprp(;eeded to ^pte^c^ : ^ 
tfe^ jl^ft^cttt di^^ing. from higjbpiJ?in 

%.,-}i^l* imag!? ^.%^^ of wood, without 
«)J§s,^(«Oed..with,.p/ecious iten^s, the 
fr«ife9l,of tr^thy ^tguched the, perforv 
in wb&fe lf%yo.ur. $he^ Iftit infas .decided, 
with it, and paffed judgment, from which 
there^^dl hQ^apjjgal* Here the arts; of 
QCatory; cQttl^ not. influ^Bf^: .^htf m<;G 

fcelijsga of . hiii«»ft«yt to fw^rte from 

rigid virtue; nor did eloquence dreft 



* Diodorus, Iib« i. 



falfity 



fyfi^y in the gafb]Df truth, t<»'clfaw the 
jtfd|je into tn Bnjufl! fentence; So re- 
£diMe i^nd c^ut^t xrere they m keep 
th* adtaiftiftratioh dP jufticb^fiiee ifrom 
corrt^ioh^ ^ that the ju%e$ took;jaLn oath 
et their inftitutioa to tKe oflSfce, ithat - 
though the king ihould direA^thchi to 
pronounce an unjwft-fentectce they would 
hdt obey him^ : ^ 



• • V. » ! 






The employiiae^t which-/)^^Ai 
in Egypt^ ihufl: not be confiAcced ^ais ai> 
eftablilhed office in the fyftetn 6f; govern- 
ment; noiubjed enjoyed, fuoh elevated 
rank and boundlefs power, cither before 
^ after him. His authority wai^ a dif-« 
penfation of the regal power, • occafioned 
by the high veneration the kir^ en- 
tertained for his wiiUoni]^ aisd the fpirit 
ef God, which rdfted upo». him, Fhu^ 

• "^ Plutarch, 

• , H 3 roab 
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roabyr^'^y concluding that a perfbn (uIh 
Hmely endued with fuch a plenitude of 
wifdon^^ if properly employed^ would be 
of the ihoft effential fervice to his do? 
minions, gave full fcope to bis genius^ 
by invefting him with abfolute autho-* 
rity to condud the government, and re^ 
gulate the kingdom accqrding to the die*- 
tates of his own wifdom : *. See (fays he) I 
have fet thee over all the land of Egypt, 
only in the throne, will I be greater than 
thou I * and taking oiF a ring from bis 
own hand, he put it upon Jofeph\ (on 
the befil of which the royal feal was 
probably engraved, with which the king s 
mandates, and every Qommiffion or de-r 
cree that required the regal fanftion, are 
fuppofcd.to. have been fealed) and there- 
with enabled him to exercife fovereign 
authority^ over every branch of the I9- 

* Gen* xli, 40. * Gen. xlk 42. 

giflature. 
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giflature^ and the whole Egyptian empire i 
whili): 'Pharoaby fatisfied with his well- 
placed confidence, calmly enjoyed the 
rank and magnificence of the king. 

Thefe out-lines of the general iyftem 
of the 'Egyptian government, produce, 
in the mind, ideas fo honourable to 
that diilinguifhed people, that we can- 
not but lament the lofs of the more 
particular inflitutions. The few inftan- 
ces of their political regulations handed 
down to us, (hew that they were founded 
on a juil knowledge of human nature, 
and principles of rigid virtue, as will be 
evidently feen in their penal laws ; which 
only, can be mentioned at prefent. 
Hiftorians are almoft filent with refpeft 
to the civil law ; and thofe of the mi- 
litary department, were not introduced 
until two hundred years after the reign 
of Amqfis. 

H4 Pf 
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Of the penal LAWS. . 

« " • 

^'X^HE great attention paid by the 
Egyptian^ to their government, and 
every incident which could afFed fociety, 
leaves us no i-oom to 4o\ibt of their 
verly early application tq means of keeper 
ing it inviolate : at the firft fcttlement 
of their colony, whilft every individual 
was engaged in procuring fuftenance| 
or eredting cottages to avert the incle- 
mency of the fun, and nofturnal air, 
the whole body was liqt expofcd to any- 
material injury, from private vice j but 
when their numbers were multiplied, 
villages, towns and cities were built, and 
every family was engaged in a feparatQ 
line of adtion, to the emolument and ad-» 
vantage, of the kingdom, in general, it 
became neceflary to'protedt and defend 

- ■ that 
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that union^ by laying reftraints on iuch 
pafHons and difpofitions, a$ tended to 
Subvert public order, or dotndlic hap-* 

They foon hw the necefllty of a 
regulation with refpe(3: to the fexes ; that 

too free an intercourfe between them, 
was incoafiAent with a regular plan of 
government, and focial cjuiet, and there- 
fore i^nadted : 

Law the Firji. * * That no man 
fhould have more than one wife : with 
whom, contrary to the cuftom of every 

♦ Diodorus in his firft b«)k, fpcakiHg 6f the vciy 
carfy ages of the Egyptian empire, fays, Pdlygamy was 

allowed in Egypt excepting to the priefts, who were 
permitted to marry on^e woman only \ arid that What- 
ever was the condition of the woman^ by whom they 
had children, whether ihe was free or a flave, her 
children were deeftieJTree and leq;lt7mate/ 
^ Herodotus^ lit\, 2« 

Other 
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other people, he received, a portiorf. 
* Solomon received of Pbaroab the city 
Gazar, for his daughter's dowry. The 

pernicious efFefts of polygamy fufHci- 
cntly demgnftrate the wifdom of this 
law : befides the internal feuds, family 
quarrels aiid diftraftions produced by. the 

jarring intereft of a variety of mothers and 
children, which frequently end in tour-. 
der, and are not feldom the founda-^ 
tion of civil wars, and ruin of king- 
doms; the countries where it is per- 
mitted, are by no means fo populous 
as thofe, where it is forbidden. This 
law Cecrops carried into Greece ^ and in-, 
ferted it in the code, which he compiled 
for the Athenian flate. 



Law the Second. To fecure the mar- 
riage bed from violation, they enacJled, 
that every adulterer ihould receive a 

■ 

* I Kings,, ix. x6. 

thoufand 
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thoufand firipes on his naked bodyi and 
that the adulterefs fliould fuflfer the ihu-- 
tilation of her nofe. 

Law the ^hird. Whoever had it ia 
his power' to fave the life of another in 
danger of being killed, and did not, was 
himfelf put to death. If he could not 
proted: the perfon aflaulted, he was ob« 
liged immediately to inform the magi- 
ftriate of the author of the violence, 
or incurred the pupifhment of a fevere 
flagellation, and confinement for three 
days without food. By this means, every 
citizen confidered himfelf as his neigh* 
hour's protedor, and was interefted not 
only to avoid danger, but to avert every 
degree of violence from others... t . 

f4(m the Fourth. Whenever a pec« 
fon was found dead, by whatever ac« 
cident it happened, the city neareft to 

the 



fhe pliee; where the body WaB foimAi, 
was obliged . to . embalm and bury it 
magnificently, that ^ greAAefs of th^ 
expence, may influence each city» to 
take* tji^ moft dSeftu^ ftfps to guard 
agaiaft accidents of every kind^ 

: JutUfthe Fffif* Wilful aaufdoreifa weit 

t<) dbath» 



• vn 



JLdvf tbi SixtS. The pttnifhmeat in^ 
fii&td on parricidi6&, was pedtdiarty con^ 
trived 3 they ftuck their bodies full dt 
faotuU ,tmds^ and !furrottfididg»'thbm widi 
thomSj burnt them to deaths 



• 1 . . 



tke' Seventh. If any ttftriatuttil 
parent killcsd hi& diild^ he Was not put 
to deaths but compelled to hold tho 
^eod body in his arms three dayss with^ 
<wt any' kind of fuftenatice^ and iifter:- 



» » 



VrtecU left to tb/e horroi^ of hif qvm 

ronfcjcQCC* . This was dytogUt a ^^m 
fevere puniflunent than immediate death. 



Law tbe Eif^htlh .PcQivy waft |ittr». 
fufhed with deadi. 

* 

ccivcd the punifhgnfpt, ifiteo4€4 t^ b« 
tiefamatioii. 

ieccet^ wore deprived of their tongues. 

t(i^ tie Wievtikib. The hands of 
thofe wel-e cut o^ who coiHiterfeited 
fe^s, or the, puUic coinr ufed falie 
weights -and meafures, or fofged deeds, 

* * 

'. Jitffi> the Tneyih* Whoever attempt* 
tA to deflower 41 woman, was made an 

7. eunuch: 
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eunuch. In all their punimments they 
Iiad an eye to^ the part ofiending* 

Law tie ^btrteenth. The execution 

• • • « - 

of pregnant womeh, was always deferred 
until they were delivered. This law, (b 
wifely founded on humanity and juitice, 
was tfterWtrds obferved by the Greeks 
and Romans^ and is at this time, by 
every civilized nation « 

« 

Lawth Fourhmth, The Egyptians 
thought the deprivation of funeral rites 
the greateft misfortune which could pof- 
fibly attend them ; and knowing how 
powerfully religious feiltiments iaforced 
fecial and moral virtues, applied diat 
opinion to the f upport of order in the 
ftate, and made a law, that every one 
ihould foe judged immediately after his 
death. The manner of conduding this 
fiQgular proceeding is thua, related. As 
5 foon 
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£bQQ.as a pcrfon was dead, his relations 
were obliged to acquaint the judges with 
itj : who appointing a day for producing 
the body before their tribunal in pub^ 
lick, then entered into a ftrid: examina- 
tion of his morals and adions ; , and if 
they were found particularly culpable 
and vicious, he was condemned to be 
unworthy of funeral rites ; if nothing 
criminal was laid to his charge, he was 
honoured with a. funeral oration, in 
which the perfons virtues and merits 
were displayed, to incite imitation, 
but not the lead intimation of rank or 
dignity, all the Egyptians thinking 
themfelves equally noble. 

This law, which fubjedted the king 
and people to the fame arraignment, 
was obfervcd by the Jews, after their 
return from captivity, and continued in, 
force, a long feries of ages. The au- 
thor 
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thc^ of the ^ book «f Chroftickt (^§ 
that their tsrickod knig& were not buried 
ip the fepukhres of' likeir fathers'* 
*^ AkooanJSsTy a princa ^f th^ Afrtii^ 
*^ «^iE» family, kuowing ibal his ;Kfo 
'^ and adions^ had beeii- too vick)U<d and 
** imjiioral to meriu fti»cral hoftoiJr&/ 
*^ thus artfully direfted * his quiJbfa on 
•* his death bed 4 Wheft you i^omc to 
^ Jerufalm^ defim. the Pbari^es \i6 i%^ 
'^ teuid you); ufe the mQil obliging kuM 
*' guaga youi can ta tiiem^ flfiow ^ i^^ 
^^ my dead body^ aiid ^ghit th^m ^pisir^ 
'^ miiHon to difpofeof it as they pleaie^ 

" whether they will refiife mebHml^ 
" or not i if you co^ud yourfelf in 
" this manner, I fhall be buried with 
^^ magniiicenbe, which, ather\Vi^, I 
** could not be*'^ 

' 2 Ckrpp, XIX, zo. . • , , 

^ Jofei^. Jud. ant. lib. xj[ii. cap. z^ 

• • » - » » » ' * 

the 
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The (pirit of feverity which flows 

through the penal laws, will at firft 
View ftrike the nic6r ienl^tions df hu- 
manity with horror and difguft ; yet I 
dannot but thiiik, a little reflc<9bion \¥i\\ 
induce lis to make their apology, and 
^vc theni a branch of that applaufe; 
which they have fo amply received 
from former ages: They had no fuch 
delicate feelings^ as are produced by a 
fefined morality^ and few mental obliga- 
tions to fubduc the violence of unpolifh- 
dd nature: from a peopk in fuch a 
fituation^ fevere inftitutions were inevi- 
table, the animal faculty ftrongly pre- 
Vailed; and coi-poreal infliftions only 
were capable of working upon the paf-- 
(ions, and compelling thofe within tbd 
bounds of fubordination, through fear, 
who were not fufceptible of the ienfa<* 
tions of honour, fame, or virtue* 

I Of 
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^SINGULARITY and fuperftitipa 
were vifibk in every fhade of the 
Egyptian charader. " They delighted ta 
adt in a peculiar manner, and were in 
many particulars fo exceedingly indeli- 
cate, that I cannot prevail an myfclf t(> 
mention their fingularitjes. With re- 
iptSi to their fuperftition, it is really 
anazing to iee the lengths they carried 
it, in oppofition to nature and reafon. 

^ They ieleifted particular animals ta 
honour with : wdrfliip and adoration,, 
and entertained for them the moft in- 
toxicated veneration. The father , of 
hiftorians fays, ' a man would negled:, 
his property however valuable, when his- 

k Herodot, lib, 2. * Ut fupra. 

houfe 
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noufe was [in ilames, through hid 
anxiety for a x:at| ahd ^ another, 
that thofe who returned from diftant 
countries, brought home with them 
dead cats and kites, mourning and la- 
menting their lofs, and fufFering at the 
iamc time irt filence^ mifery, fatigue^ 
and want. And ' Mlian^ a writer of re- 
putation, fays (which almoft transcends 

the powers of credibility) that a mo- 
ther woiild receive the greateft joy, 
from feeing a crocodile devouf her 
child, thinking herfelf happy in having 
produced a being worthy the appetite 
of her God* 

i 

'« 

« 9 

Many facred animals, lodged in a^part- 
•ftients appropriated to their ufc, were 
carefully attended, and fed with the 
moft delicious f6od : whenever any of 

* Diodorus, lib. 2. 

' ^lian. de natu, anu lib. 10. cap. 21. 

I z them 
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them died, fo general a fcene of mourn- 
ing overfjircad the country, that it 
feemed to have fufFered fome great ca- 
lamity. 

To kill an ichnumon, cat, ibis, or 
hawk, even by accident, vsras unpardon- 
able ; the blood of the unfortunate of- 
fender only could atone for the crime. 
Diodorus vchxts a remarkable inftance of 
their fuperftitious rage againft a Romany 
who had accidentally killed a cat. 

r 

" Superftition (fays he) fo totally pre- 
vailed over every faculty of their minds, 
that at the time when Ptolemy was not 
admitted to the friendfhip of the Ro^ 
mansy and the Egyptians univerfally paid 
the utmoft deference , and attention to 
every Roman who came amongft them, 
to avoid giving them the leaft pretence 

"^ Diod. lib. I. 

7. for 
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for a war: yet a Roman having acci- 
dentally killed a cat, an enraged multi- 
tude ran to his houfe, and notwith- 
ilanding the King fent officers to in- 
treat them to offer no violence, and 
the general fear of offending the Ko- 
mansj they put him to death. This I 

do not relate from report, but was 

» 

, ]prefent at the tranfadtion. 

^ So powerfully did fuperftition prevail 
over every rational faculty and human 
fenfation. The principle from which it 
fprung, had nothing of jthe no;xiou& 
quality of the produdion. 

The peculiar utility fheep and goats 

were of to focicty, when animal food 

was not abundant, and the great fer- 

vice the dog, hawk,, ichnumon, ibis 

and cat did the cpuptry, by deftroying 

4angerous animals, particularly alps, 

I 3 and 
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and other ferpents, whofe bites were 
mortal, occafioned thefe animals to be 
much careffed and regarded : which par-r 
tiality, fuperilition converted by an 
cafy tranfition into a facred eftiniation. 

This, together with their cuftom of 
conveying ideas and fentiments of the 
divine attributes, elements;^ or heavenly 
bodies by hieroglyphics or figures of 
plants aad animals, and applying that 
facred refpedl and admiration to the 
fymbols themfelves, which they were 
only intended to indicate, gave birth to' 
the high veneration, they entertained for 
leeks, onions, and animals even of the 
vileft fpecies, and compofed a fyfteni. of 
unparalleled idplatry/ degrading to hu- 
nian nature, and poignantly derided, as 
is feen in the following ycrfes, ey^H by 
thofe, whofe mythology could boaft 

yery 
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very little preteniioQS tQ reafon or refine*- 
ment« 

« 

Tu maximum dnguillam Deum putas, ego 
Obfoniorum credidi fuaviilimam, 
Carnes fuillas tu caves at gaudeo 
His maxime, canes colis, quem verbero. 
Edentem ubi deprendo forte obfonium. 
Nobis Sacerdotes petit lex integros. 
Arcentur a vobis procul tales vir}. 
Habere (i felem, mali quid videris 
Luges, ego fuaviffime decortico 
• Poteft apud vos mus ♦ araneus, nil me apud. 

Anaxandrides apud Jtbenaum^ lib. 7. €. 1 7. 

^ The icbnumon is here meapt, a large fpecies of 
rats, of the fize of cats, which, endued with a na- 
tural enmity to the crocodile, watches an opportu- 
nity, wfaen that animal fleeps with its mouth open, 
and creeping into its body devours its inteftines, and 
kUU it. 

I 4 You 
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¥011 tkink ihe eel of rank divine^ 
To me the fweeteft eating ; 

And carefully avoid the fwine, 

• •• • ' • I 

Which 1 the ri)oft deh'ght im 
The dog you adoration pay, 

Jlevcre the parpper'd glutton ; 

, . > . . . 

To drut^ his fides \ ne'er delay 
Whenever he ftcals nay muttofi. 
Our laws require the ^riefts fincerc, 
In evVy grace abouriding : 
But fqch as virtue's (hrine revere, 

r * X 

r - 

t 

Your fpacjious realms ar'n't found in. 
In tears you mourn the fuflPring cat, 
Whilft no qar^s my joys retard \ 

And venerate the enormous rat, 

'•*... ... ^ . 

Too vile for the leaft regard. • 

Juvenal thus begins, his fifteenth fatlre, 

jQuis nefcit, Volu(i bithynice, qualia demens 

^gyptus portenta colat ? crocodilon adorat 

* #, 

I'ars hsec : ilia pav^t faturam ferpentibus Ibim 

Efligics 
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£ffigies facri nitet aurea ccrcopitheciy 
pimkioinagica? refonant ubi Memnone chorda? 
Atque yetus Thebe -centum jacet obnita portis, 
Illic caeruleous, his pifcem fluminis, illic 
Pppida tou canem venerancur^ nemo Dianam. 
Porrum & cepe nefas violare & frangere moriu* 
P fanftas gentes, quibas bacc nafcuntur ia 

bonis 

» » » • 

Numina, 



Is there one ignorant, Volufius, fay, 

To what vile monfters, Egyptians pay 

Honours divine : on yen inclining Ihore 

The crocodile, they ardently adore. 

And here the ibis, on fiery ferpents fed. 

Receives their vows, with chiding terror made. 

Left glutted with his prey^ he'd carelefs grow. 

And yield his cl^arge, to their moft deadly foe. 

Each iacred monkey boafts its hallow'd (brine 
pf burni(h*d go{d« which ipo^t ^^plendenc 

fhine, 

Where 
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Where Mimneh*% ftatue, wben the day's begun» 
In founds melodious^ hails the riling fun< 
And ancient Tbiies^ whofe hundred gates arc 

fccn 
O'rwhelm'd in ruins, from the filver ftream 
Collefts her Gods, and others madly ftrove^ 

To clafs their dogs, with great immortal Jovdm 
Whilft facred honours, none will ever deign. 
To pay the huntrefs of the verdant plain. 
And mark them impious, who profanely feek 
To violate the onion, or the, leek, 
O holy nation I how pure muft virtue flow, 
[Where Gods immortal, e*en in gardens grow. 

X 

f 

Thefe divinities were worfliipped feme 
in one city, and feme in another 5 but ' 
ji^is or OJri^ v^as the moft ancient, as 
well as the general God of Egypt. Mela 
fays, lib. i, 4ps univerfally v^grfhippcd 

; Strabo lib. 17. p. 765, 

by 
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^y the Egyptians^ is a black calf, either 
niale or female, diftinguiihed by parti-* 
cular fppts, with a Jail and tongue diffi- 
milar to all others, conceived a$ they 
imagined not according to the regulaf 
order pf nature, but by an infufibn of 
coeleflial fire : the day of whofe appear-, 
ance was annually celebrated as an high 
feftival J *" This event happening juft as 

Cambyfes returned to Memphis from an 
unfuccefsful expedition, caufed theni tq 

put on their richeft apparel, to feaft 
fplendidly, and exhibit the ufual pub- 
lick expreffions of joy : the tyrant fup- 
pofing his ill fuccefs occafioned thefc 

» 

publick rejoicings, fent for the magif- 
trates of Memphis^ and obferving that he 
had never before feen fuch exultance iq 
Egypt; enquired the occafion of their 
prefent gladnefs, wh^n he had loft fo 

f ^erod(>c..lib. 3, 
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eonfiderable a part of his army, by the 
tempeftuous fands in the defeft. They 
anfwered, that when their God ap- 
peared, which was but feldom, the 
Egyptians had been always accuftomed 
to cejiebrate his manifeftation with the 
grcateft demonftratious of joy. Which, 
when Cambyfes heard, he told them, 
they Ued, and put them to death as 
Jiars, Then fending fpr the piriefts, 
and receiving the like anfwer from them, 
he faid, that if a God was fo obliging 
and familiar, as to (hew himfelf to the 
Egypti(^nst he would not bp unacquainted 
with him, and therefore gave orders for 
his being brought before them. Thi^ 
^pisy ox Epaphusy (as the Gr^^^^ call ^ it) 
is the; calf of a cow incapable of bear- 
ing another, impregnated by lightning, 
Thefe marlfs ^iftinguifli him froni all 
others. His body is black, excepting 
pne fqware of white on the forehead; 

he 
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he has the figure of an eagle on hb 
back ; a double lift of hair on his tail ; 
and a fcarabasus under his tongue. 
When the priefts had brought their God 
into the prefence of Cambyfes^ he drew 
his dagger, and defigning to bury it in 
the belly of Apisy wounded him in the 
thigh : and laughing, faid. Ye wretches, 
are thefe things, which are compoied of 
flefh and blood, and fo vulnerable, the 
Gods you worftiip ? This is a worthy 
God indeed, and fuitable to the cha*« 
rader of the Egyptians. But I will let 
you know, that you (hall not abufe me 
with impunity. Having thus cxprejSed* 
himfelf, he gave the executioners orders > 
to whip the priefts, and put all thofe 
to death, who fhould be found making 
publick rejoicings. After Apis had Ian- 

guifhed fome time he died of his 
wound, and was privately buried by the 
priefts in the temple. The Egyptians 

affirm^ 
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affirm^ that Cambyfis grevir mad imtoe- 
diately, after thi^ facrilegious adionj^ 
liQwever it is very certain^ he was fo 
before* 

To fee a nation unequal to none of' 
her; conten^poraries in £kiU and liberal 
improvements, fa far degrade her ra-« 
tioilal faculties, a^ to clais a mere brute, 
with beings of the mofk refined and 
^ritual nature^^ is fo foreign to the leaft 
rational diicernment, that it aftoniihes^ 
tht mind, and incites ia it a curioiityy 
and wiih to difcover the latent caufe of 
fuch depraved fuperftition. 

; I have obfefved above^ that the uti-^ 
lity of fome animals, and the fymbolicai 
exprefiion of others^ originally produced 
the veneration they received. And in- 
deed Diodorus is of opinion, that the- 



^ 
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fame cauie prodaced the adoratioa of 



t -m • > 



^ Macro ffiM diinks^ dmt the Egyptian 
idolatry fpruhg folely from one natural" 
principle, that when ^ is faid to lament 
l3ie abfence of OjSris (their moft ajEicienl 
deities) they implied that J^s (the earth) 
was diftrefled for want of the faluhrious^ 

rays of Ofiris (the fun) : and farther irr<* 
fifts, that all the Pagan deities^ are only 
the fun, moon,, or earth, difplayed un<* 
der a variety of drefs and repreientations^ 
according to their difien^t q.ualities andi 
effeds. 

m. \ ^ 

« 

FoJ^s with great learning endeavours^ 
to prove that the patriarch ^ofeph occa- 
fioned the honour paid to Apis^ as the 
fymbol of the plenty he foretold, which^ 

' Macrobius Sat* Ub» i, c. 2ir 

after- 
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aftewards degenerated into baie idolatryi 
And indeed, when we confider the maityi 
benefits, "Jofeph conferred upon thd 
Egyptians, and hbw prone they were td 
venerate their benefa6tors> we muft feel 
ourfelves impelled to concur with this 
learned author's * opihiofl, in which I 
am confirmed by the book of Exodusi 
and the firft of Kings, where the IfraeU 
stes are faid to have made golden calves^ 
aiid worfhipped them. What caufe can 
be ailigned for this idolatrous defertion 
of the religion of their fathers, unlefs 
it was Apis, whom they had feen in 
Egypt I and having heard that the adonb- 
tion paid to him by the Egyptians, was 
defig^ed to perpetuate the remembrance 
of "^epb their benefad:Or, they were 
likewile >feduced into the fame idolatrous 
mode of expreffing their regard for th^ 
patriarch. 

In 
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^ la the. celebration of their religious 

feiliylls^ they paid little regard ta'mo«- 
defly or moderation. In the ifeftiysd 

held in honour of the goddefs Buhaftis^ 
the Grecian jirtemisf and Latjn Luna, 
there was a general confluence of the 
people, at the city Buhajlis, to which 
they came iti barks down . the Nik ; and 
during the voyage, fome of the women- 
played on the tabor, and the men on a 
pipe, the reft of the party accompany-* 
ing them with their voices, and.ftriking 
their hands in concert. At every city 
they came to, part of the women going 
on fliore provoked thfe women of the 
city with opprobrious language, danced 
and (hewed themfelves naked. When 
they arrived at Bubajlis, they celebrated 
the feftival with numerous facrifices, 
and drank vaft quantities of wine. 

^ Herodotus, lib. 2. 

K The 
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' The fieftival of Ij&s was celebrated in 
•the tertiple dedicated .to that' "goddcfs in 
^he city of Bufiris-^ with all imaginable 
•folcmnlty \ on the - preceding day. they 
fafted, and after having offered uji their 
prayers, Sacrificed 1 bullock i taking out 
the- bowds, they left the fat in tjie car- 
cafe,, and having, dit off the Jegs> end 
iof the loin, fhoulders and neck, they 
iilled the . body with fine bread, honey, 
-dried raifins, figs, incenfe, myrrh and 
other arbmatics, and performed the rites 
of conf<icration, with great libations of 
oiL They facrificed failing, and having 
: bieaten thenafelvcs, whilft the flefti was 
Ion the /fire, feafted oft the remaining 

ipart of the offerings 

1 • • • : . 

. . .'rAt the feftival of ^ ^«, ^ bull with- 
out blemifh was facrificed. After the 

\ Herodotus, lib. 2V • Ut fupra. 

: . ,.' . vidiin 



Vi^Uni^ was broQght to the altar, they 
kindlfed a fire, and pouring wine be^ 
tWeeii his horns, devoutly offered up 
their pi^yef s to the God ; which being 
ttiii^di they killed the beaft> flead thfe 
body> 9)i4 cut dff the head ; and having 
tfflprecated that all the evils impeading 
the facrificers, or the , Egyptians, in ge^ 
neral, may fall upon it, threw it into 
tlM tisii' The ceremonies of making 

lit^tions^ apd devoting the head of the 
ftcrificey prevaikd in all the temples of 
Eg^f $ . and they univerially agreed in 
ftvoiding to eat the head o£ any animal, 
for .^at teafon, though they varied in 
th9 choice 4f victims and burnt-offer- 
ihgSi 

9 m 

« 

' la the facrificeB at . Sais, they hung 
up by night a great number of lamps 

' Herodotus, lib. 2, 

K a filled 
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filled with oil, and a mixture of ialt^ 
round every houfe» which burnt the 
whole night. This feftival was called 
the lighting of lamps, and was cele- 
brated not only at Sais, but at ^the fame 
time through every part of Egypt,:, the 
occa£on of the& illuminations^ is * un* 
known. 

If we can form an adequate judgment 
of the difpoiition of a nation, from their 
piiblick ceremonies^ which being adapt- 
ed to the genius of the people muft 
faithfully reprefent their propenfities, 
what ant)pinion muft we receive of their 
temperance, decency, and chaility ? The 
generality of their feftiyals " are' al- 
lowed to have been full of riot and 
diforder, and admitted* of feenes of 



•» 9f 4 « 



** Herod, lib. 2. Diod. lib. i. Scrabo. lib. 17. 

debauchery 



I .* 
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debauchery too indecent to be men* 
tioned. * . . 



In their external expreffion of forrow 
for the dead, they were direded by the 
dignity and importance of the. perfon. * 
On the death of the king, a general 
mourning prevailed ; they tore their gar- 
ments, fliut up the temples, and for- 
bore from facrifices and feftivals, for the 
ipace of ^sighty days. ' Honours but 

* Though this depraved difpofitioo ia the left en- 
lightened days, ftamped the national chara6br^' and 
thejr, as well as the inhabitants of the fouthern he- 
mifphere, v«re obfcene, widiout immpdofly, yet »( 
they imprpved t)ieir reafon^ that (larbarous fimplicity 
fubfided, decency prevailed, and in procefs of time, 
tpen became fo jealous of their honour, that (thf 
more efFe£luaIly to domefticate the women) they^ 
would not permit them to wear any thing on thdr 
feet. Pktarcb. 

^ Diodorus, ^ Gen. 1. 3. 

K 3 little 
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Ihtle inferior to thefe, were paid l>y die 

« 

Egyptians to Jjr^?^, as may be fcen in 
the book of Genefis^ 

m • * - 

When a perfon of diftin€kkiii: died> 
the females of his family befinearcd theiis 
heads and faces with dirt, and leaving 
the body at home, tvalked thr^uig;h the 
ftreets of the city, attended by their 
female relations, with naked breafts, 
and girdles about their waifts, beating 
themfelyes as they went : and the men 
liffembliftg in another company, con-i. 
duded themf^ves in tl^e |ike manner 2 
and returning home from this . Qbfc6n<e 

' ■ ' 

proceflion, permitted the embalmers to 
perfprcti their offic?. 

The cuAom of fprQading du<l: , on the 
head in the deepeft agonies of fcrrow, 
mentioned by IJercrflatus and other aa'- 
cient writers, was apparently not prac- 

tifed 
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tifcd at this time : ' when Abraham wag 
deprived of Sarah by deaths he is faid to 
have mourned for her and wept. And 
when "Jacob died in Egyft^ and received 
fUch diftinguifhed funeral honours, there 
is no mention made of thi^ expreffion 
of forrow. * Jofeph is faid to hav^ fal^i 
len upon his father's face, wept upon 
him, and kiiied him. As the infpired 
law<-giver, who was perfe<5tly vcrfed ia 
all the cuftoms of the Egyptiipis^ gives 
no intimation of fo ftriking an expref- 
iion of ibrrow, it ^ttms prcebable that it 
was not pra^ifed : .$wd from hi$ days tq 
S^hmoHf there is no writer oq record^ 

■ 

either facrpd pr profane, who gives any 
account of this cuftom, excepting the 
author of the book of Jabj who (in his 
fublime poem, not beneath the elegance, 
dignity and wifdom of Solomon y) fpeaking 

* Gen. xxiii. 2. ■ Gen, t 3. 

K4 of 
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tions^ di^'ofition, and improvements c^ 
the Egyptians f as connetftive)^ and dif- 

ti»4ajy a? poiEW*, thftt having th« naoft 
early fcenes imprejOfed on th.? meihory^ 
we may gradually fee them expand, the 
mor(p eafi^ trace tl|9 4ifcoverie8 in arts 
and fciencasy and permit the advance^ 
mtot 6i the political fyft^m, 99d gran-* 
deur of the empire, to open upon us^ 
without lofing fight of the principles, on 
wl^ch they were founded ; and will now 
proceed with the regal fuCceffloh. 



Jlmq^ having rejgn^ (even and twenty 

years, died in the yoar before Cbf^oM 

thoufand fix hundred and njnety-feven : 

. from this period we find a barrcnnefs of 

> 

incidents in the Egyptian hiftory, during 
the three fuccceding reigns. An inter- 
regnum of two years enfucd the death of 
JmoJ^^ Rf ter which 
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1695. 
r AMEN OP HIS, 



MEPHRES, 



r » 



1^65. 

MISPHRAGMUTHOSIS 



TO the eighteenth year. of this reign» 
yo/epb continued prime minifter^ hav- 
ing enjoyed diat dignity eighty years,^ 

and in all probability fupported political 

affairs 
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affairs in the ftate we h^ve already feen 
them; at leaft, wci have no account of 
any alteration or improvement either in 
arts, fciencesy or any branch ojf the po» 
litical iyftem. That great minifter be- 
ing dead^ and no guardian arifing to 
protedt the "Jews^ who were become ex* 
ceedingly numerous^ their multitudes ex- 
cited the jealoufy of Pbaroab^ and in- 
ducedy not only MiJ^hragmutbofisy who 
paid the debt of nature eight years after 
his minifter^ but hi^ fuccefTor 

TUTHMOSIS, 

' ^ ' Anno. A, C. 

1627, 

AND 

AMEN0PHI5, 
> Anno. A. C. 



1618. 



To 



'H 



To give yny to their fe^s, and tceat 
the I/raelites with the utmoft indignitj 
and feverity. Amenapbis having reigned 
one and thirty years, was fiiccceeded 
by 

* . .... 

H O R U S, 

. » < • . ' 

Anno A. C. 

« 

1587- 

. THE feverity with which the Egyp^ 
tians, had opprefled the yraelites i|i for- 
mer reign€» not having fufSciently an* 
fwered their defign of reducing the num- 
bers of the Jews, now much augment- 
p^, and of courfe more dreadful to them, 
a total extirpation of any future pror 
geny was determined; on by Harus, who 
idu^d out a mandate commanding th^ 

* • 

3 Mehrevff 
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if negled important afiairs, to gaze, i^ 
^^ and admire him/' Thus happijy ejOf-^ 
dowed with mental and pcxfcml accom- 
plifhm^nts. Ho grew every moment more 
dear to his benefa£treis» was adopted by. 
her» and introduced to PAaroab her fa- 
Sher^ with this addrefs. '^ * As God has 
*^ not bleffed thee with an heir, I have 
provided thee with a fuccelTor, whom 
I have preferved from the Nik: I 
have brought him up> and finding his 
*^ mental faculties not inferior to his 
*^ perfonal beauty^ have adopted him, 
^^ and intend him for thy fiicceffor in 

"thy kingdom/* 71&^;w«^w then pre* 
Tented him to Pharoab\ arms, and he 
embracing the child with tendernefs and 
affe^ion^ in. the warmth of his regards 
« put his crown on Mofes^ head, which hp 
immediately threw away : this aiftion was 

^ Jofeph. Jud. Antiq. lib. a. cs^p. 5., 

r thought 
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thought ta portend no good to the 
E^ptian empire^ their fuperftition was 
excited, and the facred fecretary, who 
before fpoke of his birth, now* folicited 
to have him put to death : ^ exclaim- 
ing, ** O king! this child, by whofe 
*• death only we can be fecure, has al- 
*' ready confirmed my predidtions, and 
^* fpurned thy diadem : let him there-* 
•^ fore die, that we may be eafed of our 
*' fears, and the Hebrews deprived of the 
** hopes, they entertain from him." 
From this impending danger,, the power 
which firft conilituted him to great en- 
terpcizes, and trained him up to exe- 
cute the divine will, conveyed him by 

his guardian and protedrefs the princ^fs 
Tbermutis I nor did ihe permit him to 
appear any more at court, until ^ in- 
cident in the foUowiog reign,, drew him 



^ Jofeph, Jud. sintiq. lib. 2* 



cut 
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out to fame and glory. Ht?rus having 
filled • the throne eight and thirty ycairi 
died, and was fucceeded by 



ACEKCHERES, 

* r 

Anno. A. C» 

« • 

t H E Et&Topians, foon after tM» ma^ 
narch's afcenfion to the throne, mak* 
ing an incurfion intQ^Egyfifi carried every 
thing before them, and penetrating even 
to Memphis and the fca, ftruck fa uni^' 
verfal a panic through all ordcris and de** 
grees of dbe people, that there Was a. 
general' cbtiftifiGn : i* this extreh&e di-* 
lemma, the eycs^f kfly Egypiians as well 
as Hebrews^^ tvere, turned upon Mo/esy. 
^bermutis rejoiced to fee her favourite, 

« 

thus the objeft of univerfal admira.tioa 

■ 

and 
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itha efteem^ arid was glad to have hind 
draw hi^ fwoird in the hobleft caufe* thcf 
defence of his country j yet cbuld hot 
conceal her parental apprehenlions, atnd 
tender concern for his fafety : the difH- 
culties flie-had experienced in reftraining 
her father from imbruing his hands ia 
Mofes% blood, made her dread to havd 
him tlken from under her protections 
leaft fome latent treacheiy fhould be de- 
figned agaihft him : for this reafpn^ be^. 
fore ihe permitted him to accept the 
command of the army, fhe dxaded aa 
oath from Acencheres^,, that no injury 
ihould be oflfered either to his perfon or 
honour* 

Being now vtifted with the chief com-; 
inand, he aflfembled and encouraged thd 
timid troops with the utmoft expedi^ 
tipn, led them on in purfuit of the 'EtbU 
w^iantp (who haring loadeA themfelves 

L i widi 
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with plunder, were retiring to their own 
country) and having made rapid marches, 
fell upon them unprovided for an attack, 
nor at all apprehenfive of an cneniy. 
Thus fituated they were foon thrown into 
diforder, and a general rout and maflacre 
enfued. Mojesy not contented with this 
firft offering to his fame, purfued the ad- 
vantages his victory gave him : his ge- 
nius, animated by this tafte of glory, 
difplayed the nobleft ardor; he purfued 
the flying army, entered their towns with 
them, enriched his troops with their 
fpoils, and having broken the force of 
the Ethiopians y laid fiege to &aba their 
capital, and attacked it with all the 
fire of a young conqueror leading on an 
firmy fluftied with viftory. 

How. far he would have fuccecdedin 

the fiege, does not appear : in all proba- 

bility he would not have carried the 

5 city J 
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city J it was very ftrong by nature and 
art, and his army too haftily aifem- 
bled, to be accommodated with provi- 
iion, tools, and conveniencies indifpenfa-* 
bly neceffary to form the fiege of, and 
fubdue Saba^ which was iituated in aa 
ifland of the Niky environed with a ftrong 
wall, and fortified with ramparts be- 
tween the wall and the river. In thefe, 
and indeed much later days, the con- 
queft of countries, was generally the con- 
fequence of a complete vidlory; there 

being but few fortified towns, and little 
or no impediment, their armies marched 
through the dominions to receive the 
fubmiflion of the vanquifhed ^ but when- 
ever they were obftrudled by a fortifi- 
cation, the interruption was vaftly tedi- 
ous I war was not reduced to an art, nor 
were the inftruments invented, which fo 
readily open a way through walls and 
bulwarks : if they could not carry the 

L 3 place 
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place by afiault, they ha4 no other m-i 
fource than a blockade, and the conque-s 
rors frequently pferiftied by the means 
they, took to fubdne the enemy, 

Mb/es in attacking Sa^a, did everyi 
thing a great genius d^firous of glory 
could di(9;ate, but the obftacles were in^ 
furmountable, and the Ethiopian army 
being broken and difperfed, he intend- 
ed to have withdrawn his troops, when 
^barhis the daughter of the king of 
Ethiopia^ feeing his valour and noble ex- 
ploits from the wall, was captivated by 
him, and offered him her hand, witlx 
the furrender of the city; the condi- 
tions were too honourable and pleafing to. 
be rejeded ; Mofes^ married the princefSj^ 
and took ppflcffion of Saha for hi$ fove- 
reign, and foon after news was brought 
him of the death pf Acencheres^ in the 
twelfth year of his reign, 

ACHO- 
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MOSES hzvlng thus added Ethiopia 
•Co the Egyptian dominions, fent his 
'troops back t9 Egypt ^ and not long after 
foljlowed them, where inflead of being 
received with kindnefs ^d appjaijfe, fo 
Juftly du^ to his eminent fervi^es^ he 
felt the fecret gloom of Fhar<>ab'% mind ; 
his excellencies had incited that mo- 
' narch's envy, and the Egyptian priefts, 
who had long dated the virtues of the 
noble Hebrew^ took occafion from his 
defending zn^Ifraelite againft the violence 
of an Egyptian^ to bring a charge of 
murder againft him, and determined to 
put him <o death ; with which being 

L 4 ^acquainted. 
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acquainted, and knowing his inability to 
refift fuch potent enemies, he privately 
left the ungrateful court, in the fortieth 
year of his age, and iixth of the reign 
of Acboris^ 

During Mofes^ refidence amongft the 
MidUniteSy there is an hiatus in the 

Egyptian hiftory : ancient writers have 
been obliged, for want of matter, to 
pafs over that ipace, and content them- 

felves with fpecifying the kings who 
filled the throne. Acboris enjoyed the 
regal power nine years, aiid was fucceed- 
cd by 

CENCHRES, 

Anno. A. C, 



1528. 

ACHER- 
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ACHERRES, 



Atmo, A. C. 



1512 



CHER RE. S, 



J 



Anno. A. C* 

1 504. 

MOSES being now eighty years old, 
was commanded of God to return into 
Egyft, and deliver the Ifraelites from bon- 
dage. He appeared before Pbaroab in 
the thirteenth year of his reign^ plead- 
ed the undeierved fufferings of his bre- 
theren^ and the commands he had re- 
ceived from God to deliver the Ifrae^ 
lites from bondage* Pbaroab heard 
him with refentment^ aod anfwered him 

with 
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with indignation and fcorn i he; was too 
obdurate < to be fwayed by gratitude or 
juftice, or to fufFer eloquence, though 
divinely pointed, to prevail on him to 
give up the poor diftrefled objedts of his 
tyranny. Mofes then exerted the power 
God had endued him with, and wrought 
miracles before him to prove his divine 

miilion, far tyanfcending human ability, 
and brought fuch a variety of afflidlions 
on Fharoah and Jill ^^gypty as carried 
death and mifery into every family, and 
would (if Cberres had perfifted In* refu- 
fing to let them go) have involved the 
whole country in utter deftruCtion. ' The 
particular miracles are mentioned in the 
book of Exodus^ to which I refer my 
reader, and will here give him a quo- 
tation from an heathen author, as it is 
lefs likely to fall in his way, than the 
books of Mofes ; ^* * Though the king 

s Art^P^us apud £ufebium, lib. i. cap. 27. 

•* raged. 
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<^ raged^ Mofes added to the great af«< 
f* fiidion of the hail* violent earth-* 
^^ quakes, fo that, thofe who endeavour^ 
ed to efcape tho dangers of the covk-t 
cuilion, perifhed by the hail^ and thofo 
who fled from the hail, were kilted 
by the earthquakes* AU the houfes 
and very many toiniples were throwa 
down^ The king be^ng fubdued by fo 
many evils, at length gave the yewp 
^^ leave to depart, on T'uefday the fifth 
of Mcy^ in the year one thoufand four 
hundred and ninety-one. A, C, after 
being iiJi jB^y/l four huAdred and thirty 
years." The Jews being departed, 
Cberres repented his having given them 
their liberty, and purfuing them with an, 
intent to bring them back to their for<i 
mer flavery, pcriflied with his army in. 
the Red Sea, on the Monday following 

« 

the 'ievs emigratiQA. 
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• No tranfadion in facred or prophane 
hiftoiy is fo full of great and wonder-^ 
ful events^ as this : more than mortal 
power and wifdom^ is vifible in every 
part of it. Xempbons retreat with ten 
thoufand Greeks from the interior parts 
oi.Afiaj when furrounded by hoftile na- 
tions they opened a way through their 
multitudes^ and reaped the rich produce 
of the Jfiatic plains> has (as well as other 
grand exploits merely human) defervedly 
received the iapplaufe and admiration of 
mankind: but the difficulties the Ifra-* 
elites had to ftruggle with^ were to be 
furmounted only by fupematural aid ; thcc 
almighty hand which led them out of 
bondage in oppofition to the intereft, 
advantage, and inclination of their maf- 
tcrs, protecfked them* 

In their journey, what ability merely 
human, could have been capable of con- 

duftin^ 
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du&ing and prefen^ing fix hundred thou- 
fend men, with their wives and chil- 
dren, furrounded by enemiies ? ^ in that 
great and terrible wildemcfs, wherein 
were fiery ferpents and fcorpions and 
drought : ' a ^d of deferts and of 
pits, of drought, and of the fhadow of 
death, a land that no man pafTed through, 

and where no man dwelt. When the 
provifion, they had brought out of Egypt 
with them, was exhaufted, and no na- 
tural refources were found to fupply 
their wants, genius and the cleareft men- 
tal faculties dould afford no afliftance ; 
liuman wifdom has no creative power j 
yet no fooner did their dilemma require 
the exertion of fuch a power for their 
prefervation, than the deferts were eo-^ 
vered with food, and ftr&ms of water 
buffl forth from the barren rock. 



D^ut Till, JS- • * * i^*** ii« ^ 



/ 



We 



We difcovcr ifl lio pirt of the E^p^ 
iian hiftoryt the charge 0f mifreprefent-* 
ing and fuippf effing idcidents derog$tor]r 
to the honour of the nation> fo frequent^ 
ly made againft the priefls^ who only 
kept the public recordsj^ as in the tran« 
faiftion before us ; they, would undoubt*' 
edly have obliterated every trace of iU 
if they had brought the jyraelitis back 

to their former flavery ; as that was not 
cffedted, and the world m^uft inevitably 
hear of their tyranny, impiety, and dif* 
grace, they have endeavoured, with re-* 

r 

fined art, to invalidate the credit of 
Mof(ls\ actions, by giving them a fabti<« 
lous repref^tation« 

'. • 
Hdruif in whofe teign Mdfei Was bontr 

and CberreSf before whom Mofei wrought^ 

his miracles, are indi&riminately callecl 

by the Egyptians^ the good OJris, and 

Mq/isihfi evil Typbm. A mifnomcr can- 

nol 
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tict change the natur6 of fadls ; and the 
«4£tions they rekte of Typbon (when dif^ 
rohed of Jiftion) fo exadly concur with 
the hiftory of ibf^^r, that weonuft imme^ 
diately difcem they huilt their fi&ion cm 
the miracles and fubfequent d^onfr ol 

They fity^ that 335^i^« having been 
inclofed in^ an' ark of fea^Mfieed aftd 
reed, was thrown into the Nile by 

Mofes was expoied hf the order o£ 
Horusy on the Nile^ in an ark of reeds, 
6r ruOies. 

Syphon confpired againfl OJirisy and 
Wng affifted by th^ queen of Ethi^fda^ . 
and fev«ity-two giants, cut the king'sh^ 
body into fourteeh piec^« ^ 

3 This 
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This agrees with Jofepbus% account 
of Mofest marrying T!harbis princefs of 
'Ethiopia^ his being affifted by Aaron and 
feventy elders in the government of the 
Ifraelitesy and leading out of Egypt 
twelve tribes deicended from Jacobs and 
two from yofepb. 

TypBon,, they fzy, was the creator of 
inleds, ferpents, and reptiles. 

Mofes changed his rod into a ferpent, 
brought locufts» frogs, lice, and fwarms 
of flies, into every part of Egypt. 

They fay, that Hierofolymus and Judeus 
were fens of Typbon. 

' Mofes conduced the IfraeUtes to the- 
borders of Canaan^ from whence they' 
entered into Judea and ISierofofymd. . 

Thcfc 



Hide quotations evidently fhew^ that 
tiie Egjptmns' dnvr the fidions of Ty^ 
fbm, from the hiiloiy of Mafes : if any 
•d^re more evidence^ they will be ahnn«> 
dantly fatisfied by confulting die learned 
Bocburt% 

Cberres having fallen a vi^^im to his 
•impiety, and obftiAacyi was fucceeded in 
faift throne by 

A R M A I 6> 

m 
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OF this princis's a^i6h§> We are only 
informed, diat he paid great attention 
to the education of his fon Btfoftris. It 
is very ptobable, as the Egyptian reli- 
gion did. not permit them to live 

M amongil 
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aniongft the Jewi^ that they ktSt inha-* 
blted the ^bebsis in this reign^ removed 
^e regal feat from Memphis to I'imbes), 
diui ' took pofTeflioa of the cities €va^ 
cuated \q. the Jewsp which muft have 
been very numerous to accommodate 
near two millions of people. 

Th*. ijiQft wicienl fSiaps inforai us^ 
that at the eritrance of the Tbebais, 4vi^ 
fouth of yofepb's canal, was HermopoliSf 
adjoining to the Ttbebaicum co^ i ApoU 
linopolis Minor J due weft of this city, to- 
wards the great d^feirt ; I^copolis, fouth 
of Apollinis Minor on the bank of the 
tlik^ AntaopoHs^ . Hipfele, Crocodilopolis^ 
Diojpolis Minor 9 Pampinus vicus, Contra 

Copt^Hs Memnonitms hatopolis: on the 
«^€m iide of the i\^, was "Tbebesi to 

the north of that city w^'Maonminfono^ 

polis, ApoUiHii ^icns, C^tosj Neepolis 

Cisene, Cbenobo/ciih Lepidutump Panopolisy 

. .i, • . to 
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to iiie eafti at the foot 6i the ParphyrkfSi 
(Siemms; more northcrlyi adjoining to 
the river, on the borders of the JEkpta-^ 
nomis^ were Antiriopolisi and Poos Arte-^ 
midos. It is not poiBbie to afcertain the 
antiquity of thefe cities j moft of the 
names being Grecian^ hare led fome to 
think, that they are more modern than 
the ages under coitfiderationj whilft 
Dthers are of opinion, that they are \he 
ancient cities^ though the names kno\vn 
at diis time^ were given to them by the 
Greeks, who only have handed down tci 

US an account of tfaem^ This point 
muft remain undeteralined ; nor is it of 

inifkirtance to the prefent world, or the 
glory of thilt empire, whofe opulent aiid 
powerful cities are now, through the 
mutability of fublunary things, fwfept 
away ffom their foundations, aiid obli- 
terated frbm . memory and record. Ar>* 
mats paid the groat debt of natuie, fiv^ 

M a years 
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years after he afcended .the throne^ 
which was immediately filled by his ton 
\efoflris. 

SESOSTRIS* 

Anno. A» C^ 

1485. 

I N the former reigns, we have feen 
the Egyptians gradually expanding their 
genius, and without foreign aids, ar« 
rived at a proficiency in arts and fci* 
ences^ fuperior indeed to the world 
in general, though far from accu* 
racy, and perfeilnefs. The laws en* 
a£ted to fupport fociety and cultivate 
urbanity, were juftly admired, yfet the 
internal government was very defective, 
the landfi were not well regulated^ 9 vail: 
deal lay uncultivated^ and in aii un- 

wholefonflie 
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l/eholefome (ituatibn, ufelefs and pefli-^ 
lential to the kingdom ; the revenues 
were not well arranged, commerce had 
icarcely been attended to, and there was 
very little wealth, either in private pof- 
feilion, or in the treafury ; the will of 
the monarch was the guide of the fub- 

jed's adions, his ultimate ambition was 
to ered: fome enormous edifice, and 
theirs to indulge their natural ihdo-* 
lence, and eat their moderate viands, 
with as little trouble as pofiible. 

t 

Henceforward, we ihall fee the face 
of things greatly changed in Egypt. 
Sefojlrts was endowed by nature with all 
the accomplifhments neceflary to make 
a great king ; he penetrated in an inflant 
into the caufes , of events, faw the ten* 
dency of occurrences, and retained 
whatever he had once known : to theie 
cxteniive mental endowments, were 

M 3 united 
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iHiited great eorporeal powers j l^p wasj^* 
according to Eufibius^ feven feet and 
two, inches in heightj^ aiid juftly propor-^. 
tioiied in all his limbs, inured ^o hard^ 
ihips, apd laborious exercife, from his 
youth, which gave him an adivity and 
ftrcngth capably of ftippprtiiig th? fati- 
gues of wart 



s 



Thus accomp}i£h|bd by fiature, zxiie 
adorned with ^yery advantage, which 
art and literature could give him| th^r^ 
feen^ed in hin:> an aifemblage of endow* 
ixients to make his people happy, apd 
extend his kingdom to a powe^ul and 
glorious empire^ He fooh difcovered. 
an attachment to arm$t ^^4 & defire o£ 
heroic fame ; hb m^nef of c^^t^oi^ 
would hot admit pf a life of iua^vity, 
his natural . n^gn^animity puiQied him oa 
t0 great a^ons> youthful ardof fixed his 
ideas^ oil the glory of cpnqueft, aqd laid 

7 y^^afte 
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Wifte t&iAy peaceful nations, before his 

* ' ♦ - 

ripeiied underftanding fliQwed him how 
widely he had miftaken the charafter of 
an hero: he imagined his valour (df 
which ho one had flr larger ihare) would 
intitle hirh'to thit tharaaer; a difpofi^ 
tion f j'equently^ and aft often er roneoofly, 

Tuppofed'to cdufiitucetheheror 

• ■ f ■ ■ • ' 

Valour is by no means in itfelf a rir* 
tue, but rather a natural difpofitidn of 
mind and body, which niay be either 
good or bad, as it is applied. The 
moSk Jsibandoned often poiTefa iti and 
ibide^liaye been feduced by it, from the 
pittihs <i£ re(^itttd6, to vicious courfes ; 
tho<i|^ it is not in itfelf a virtue, it 
will eafily become fo, under the in-» 
fluencc 6f a fuperior virtue. Loyalty 
to hia king, and love for his country, 
regulatjed by obedience, convey virtue to 
the fiil^fk'a valour* The hero draws 

M 4 his 
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his kQ|)es: Qf fucc«f$ (torn a cenfid^ac* 
in Almighty protodion^i and animatea 
his ^eal by univerfal humanity: it i$ 
this refined and baundl^fs love: for man* 
kind, which conitity t;cs, the hero> Yir-.- 
tue, A i^e^y and unreoiitted attentiof^ 
to our duty, undaujnl^d: by danger, \»-^ 
biafled by afFcaion^ and )Uninfl'u^nce4 
by allurements, diftinguiihes true and 
virtuous valwr, froQx. |urip^s ^j^a^ *nd 
pernicious violence, 

• » » • ( 

The.iwarmth of this magnanimoof 
youthful prince, may be intimated as an 
apology: for his difpoiition to war, but 
cannot render it laudable i a king wh<^ 
truly loves his people, muft ever look on 
War, as a misfortune, and will to ^ avoid 
it, attempt every means, confiftent with 
his honour, and not injurious to his 
cftablifhed rights and thofe of his fi^b-^ 
jeftsi with which difpofitioh triichra-r 

very 



very is naturally united, the lefs fond he 
is of incixxaching oti others rights, the 
more zealous he will be in the defence 
of his own ; fpcquent contcfts never 

extort from the enemy veneration or 
dread. The prince who gives no of- 

« 

fence to his neighbours, and maintains 
his own juft pretenlions with uniformity 
and reiblution, is only refpediable, de-- 
lerving admiration and applaufe, 

SeJbJiriSf before he undertook the con-^ 
queil of foreign nations, wiiely deter^ 
mined to remove the internal defeds of 
his own dominions, and by a juft ar- 
rangement of the feveral departments in 
the ilate, render Egypt formidable with* 
in itfelf. 

* He firft divided the whole kingdom 
into ^x and thirty diftri£ls, and fet over 

^ Diodonis, lib. 2. 

tileni^ 
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thetn^ men of knowti honefty and abi^ 
littes^ who were to fuperintend the exe- 
cution of the laws, collect the taxes 
within Acir provinces, and give an ac- 
count of the particular ftate of affairs, 
^nd their conduA, to the king ; ahd at 
the fame time parcelled out the lands 
to individuals, under an annual tax to 
be paid into the treafury of the diftri<3:, ^ 
with this referve tt> the landholder, thsiit 
he (hould have his taxes remitted in 
proportion to the damage, he ihould at 
any time fuftain from an impetuous in- 
vmdation of the Niie^ 

The lands, and revenues aiiiing from 
them^ being thus regulated, he reduced 
all his fubjeds into feven claiTes or 
orders : and the more ej9e£hially to fup^ 

^ (ier<Kilatu9, lib, %, 

port 
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port this regulation, he inftituted, " that, 
every fon ihould pradtifc the profcflion 

< • ' 

pf his father, . 

, Haying fettled his civil plan, he pre-, 
pared to gratify his defire of glory, and 
military atchievements : here he had 
great difficulties to furniount. The dif* 
poiitiofi pf the people, by no means 
inclined to war ; the fupinenefs of former 
reigna, had introduced an indolence an4 
averfion from fatigue, which had not 
only infedted the artiils, but the m|li-p 
tary order, which having long tailed 
th€ fweets of iretireq>ent and eaie, dif* 
covered the greateft reludance in ex- 
changing th$ir placid enjoyments, for 
^c toils of war, " Sefojiris divided the 
xnilitia into two feparate corps, Jfermo- 



Ariftotle, pol. lib. 7. cap. 10, Initio* 
Herodqtu^, lib. 2, 



tybiam^ 
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• Having augmented hui army with biitf 
liEindred and ninet]^ thoufand men^ £ront 
tlic order of huA>afndmen> twenty foui* 
thoilfahd cafvairy^ and twenty eightf 
thoufand armed chariots, which he firft 
introdiiced into armies^ and aflembled 
on the 'Red Bea a fleet of foui" k4)i>d«ped 
ftiips loaden with warlike ilores and 
Jyrorifions, he firft Attacked and fubdued 
the 'Ethiopians (who harming kft tiitf 
b4nks c^ the IniuSf had for a con&dor^ 
able tiine been fettled in the cteighbgur-* 
hood of Egypt J and laid bn them art 
annual tribute of ebony, gold, and 

ivory* From thence he marched mta 
A/iay aridJbis fleet 'having piflcd, what 
is now called the ftraits of BaBtl^ 
mandely attended thtf army in its mar chj^ 
coafting by the Arabian fhore, to th6 
gulf of Perfia. 

Somef 
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Some have aflertedt that Sefqfirts 
cro£!ed the Ganges and fubdued various, 
nations in India. Suppofing his forces 
irreiifUble^ the difEcnlties^ which muft 
ineritably have ohftradted hi$ marcht 
the time in which he completed hit 
vidories, aiid the improbability of fab* 

liftii^ ^x Imndred and £fty two thoa« 
fand men, and four and twen^ thou&nd 
hpdes of the cavalry^ beiides thoie of 
eight and twenty thouiand armed cha- 
riots^ in many barren countries, he 
muft have paiTed, before he could reach 
the baoka of the Ganges^ aiffedt the ere-* 
dibility of the afTertion, and indues mc 
to think with Herodotus^ that his con* 
queftsy after the redu&ion of Ethiopia^ 
were confined to that part of the j^fiatic 
continent, which lies between the Red 
Sea, and the gtdf of Perfia, inhabited 
by the Arabiansp the Holy Land, Syria, 
Mefopotamia^ Ferfia, TCurcomonia, Na-* 

tolia. 
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tolta, Georgia^ Circaffia^ and TCbrace ifl 
Europe^ 

The Ajiatk nations, unfufpicidus of 
fpreign danger, and engaged in coltiva-* 
ting the arts, to which they were de-» 
voted, were in no condition to oppofe 
the Egyptian monarch : not having the 
lead defire to extend their territories, 
they, had no idea of being deprived of 
them ; the flocks and herds which filled 
the plains, the rich gifts pf nature, af* 
fluently fupplied their wants, and united 
eafe to the happineis, which peace dif^ 
fufed amongfi them^ The defolatiolii 
of w&f had not reached their quiet re^ 

gions, and blafted the works of Virtue, 
innocence and induftry, or taught theifa 
the ufe of fortifications to impede the 
invaders progrefs i fo that St/ofiftYs wars 
in jf^a, were little more than a march 
through thft feveral nation^, tof plunder 

7 them 
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them of their riches, reduce a free and 
itiofFcnfive people to flavery, and build 
his fame on the ruihs of induftry, and 
thofc- fwect enjoyments, which delight 

» 

human nature in her pureft fl;ate« 

« When Sefojiris had crofled the Don 
and the Danube ^ and entered Thrace ^ 
^e fcenb was totally changed ; he had 
no longer the luxuriant plains of Afia to 
fopply his army with provifion and fo- 
rage, nor a people of effeminate difpoii^ 
tion to contend with ; the Tbracians fed 
on the flefli of anirnals taken in hunting, 
drank milk or water, lived in rugged 
cottages, and were clothed. in the ikins 
of wild beafts flain by their oWn hands : 
thus accuftomed to iimple food, labour 
and dangers, their, conflitutions were 
exceedingly robuft, capable of fupport- 
ing much fatigue, without fuflenance, 
for an almoft incredible lehgth of time. 

N In 
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^ In War they were terrible toiheir ene- 
mies, iti peace^ beloved for th^ir hofpi- 
tality, generofity, honefty^ and . -difia- 
tereftednefs, inoiFcftfive to^ 'their neigh- 
bours, and iiHapatrent of tiiji4ry\ . r; 

Wbwi 5g/&/?rijf entrared their terrkories,. 
Aey irnmediatdy ^rfTembled, l^oldly lat- 
tacked his ittfiy, 2X^ Ktreated : un*- 
brokeft^ €o reft . their arms wjeacy with 
flaughter^ and refolviug to fell their li- 
berty, as dear as poffible^ foon repe^w^d 
the hattle> and bravely fliiputcd every 
inch of ground : each fought as i£ his 
Country's fate depended on his fword 
alone> and fell in the midft of enemies. 
They made a nd>le ftruggle fiar freedom, 
but in vain, their fortes wees greatly 
reduced by the many battles they fought > 
and unable to meet the ^nettiy in die 

' Hcrodotu§, lib. a. 

field. 
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^eid, w^e nepeflitated to oppofe arl 
jto ftr^ngth,* and endeavour by policy 
^4 ftfa^gem to weaken and destroy the 

Anfmy^ Nfhick tjieyha^ .almqft ©ffeaed, 
•by f utjijng Qff all .forage and propifion 

£F9m:t^p:£\gy^tfan a^myi tl^ lipp<^> 
they conceived from this advantage* 

mcftnp.^ riUpi)^y ^s ftrfloiy, g^d they 
^vefe ^oblig^^ t9 ffthqait tp the .«9np 
.qucrckr*, ,,, , 



• •' . » 



Some Wtilioi's hpc^ a^teci^ . tjiat l^e 
p^oul4 ;iot withftand the. ^hracim^Sy 004 
ivithdrew his troops vWithout ^gainip|j 
any advantage ov^ ^hem. ; Others^ 
that he treated tjiqrxi^ with erujeltjr^ 
after they were fu^uqd. Nothing, ca» 
be more foreign to this «ionarch's ^haf 
rafter, than either of thefe reprefenta- 
tions : with refpedt to the former, the 
fituatipn of his vaft army, incumbered 

N % with 
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Avith ifnmenfe plunder, prifonefs from 
Afidy and the neceflary train, could not 
admit of a choice of condud;^ vidlory 
alone could fecufe it from ruin ; unlef^ 
-we ftippdfe, that the Thraciansy after 
^fitidiiig thenifelves hot inferior to the 
'Egyptidhsy kindly permitted them tode- 
part, without refenting the invafibn, and 
taking the advantages, ^diich muft have 
been given them, in the retreat of fuch 
an incumbered multitude over the Dtf- 
nube. Befides, the greatnefs of Sefojiris's 

foul, would not have brooked the dif- 

•■ • « 

grace of tacitly acknowledging himftlf 
conquered ^ a tame fubmiflion never 
•gratified his defires, a powerful refift- 
ance itimulated his ardour, and drew 
him ^ out into a difplay of condudl and 
valour, worthy the greateft hero. 

As for treating the vanquifhed Tbra-- 
tians with cruelty, it feems very impro- 
bable. 
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bable. A brave and generous fpirit ad- 
mires the fame virtues in an enemy ; he 
Contends with him only for glory, and 
never defcends to revenge a refiilance, 
which arofe from principles, he holds 
in the higheft eftimation. Great and 
good minds never add cruelty to afflic- 
tion j they look on mifery with a. kind of 
facred regard ; when ofFendqd, are flow 
to revenge, and never punifh with all 
deferved rigour. They take no delight 
in deftroying, when they have it in 
their power, and feel the truefl joy in 
pardoning an offender : this debt to the 
general calamities of human nature, the 
great Sefojlris extended to his enemies, 
and indulged his tafle and private en- 
joyment, with a<5ls of mercy and gene- 
rofity. Whenever he conquered a peo- 
ple, who had fhewn that they knew the 
value of liberty, by bravely defending it, 
he thought fuch only an addition to 

N 3 his 
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his glory, and fehd^avoured £0 pfer|iie* 
tuate the acquiiitiott of a braV« peo^pl^ 
to his dominion,- by eredting pillats ift 
their country, ^Vifh hi$ oWfl-ftattre on 
them in an Egyptmfi dtefs, holding an 
arrow ih one hand; atrid a bow in the 
other, with this fhfcrlption on the 
ftriiig t3f it : ^* I obtafnfedjthis^ country by 
the.ftrength of theft afm'si" fbrfife of 
which Heroxiotus faw ftapding in Valef- 



Sefojlris having httvi- abferit from 
Ugypt liine'* years^ and planted i colony 
on the Black Sea, which gave rift to* the 
Colchiansy returned home loaden with 
military glory, and ajl that \ira3 fbund 
curious or valuable in haturfe, art, dr 
iclrenfce, in the vahquifhed nations, 

Warlike ardor now yielded the. afcen-? 
4ency to the foHd virtues of peace, 

which 
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>firluch had dlwtiys pQifeflcd ^ large {hare 
jof his affcdlions ; - tljkough they had bee» 
borne down for a tia>e,J>y the ;fpljpndof 
of arms, and yuuty , q£ trampling 09 
conq«e^4 kings^ 



»f 



! The wars of Se/p/ifis^mtp2it^cvA^lY 
advantageous to his doapoinions, in pqitit 
of wealth, elegant, and ftrengthj a 
circumftance never attendant on war in 
theibdays; now nothing but defplation 
follows its' fteps } ' \f^t9lx)\ is ea^haufted, 
and fdeoce it^gmted by it ; . an^j^ the 
conqueror h feldom /o. powerful after 
his victories, as before he entered upon 
the war, Suppofing a king, after a ten 
years war, brought a milUon of new 
Tubjefts, Mrith a proportionate extent of 
country under his dopiinion, it will be 
found a fpecious^ rather than a real aq- 
qoiiition j if he, initead of fix hun^ 
drcd tboufand men, the nuimber Se^ 

N 4 Mri^ 
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fojlris led into the field, had but half 
that number, (moFe than which are of- 
ten kept on foot by one prince) it is 
feldom found that, more than four fifths 
furvive one campaign, which lofs ia ten 
campaigns, will amount to fix hundred 
thoufand able bodied men, inftead of 
the old and young, women and children^ 
found in the conquered country. 

Befides, this is not all the lofs to 
be eftimated ; the wife regulator of the 
world, to propagate the ipecies, has or- 
dered nearly an equal number of men 
and women, that each woman may have 
an hufband, and be afliftant in carrying 
on the work of generation, which in 
war cannot be effedted^ and many of 

whom, during the war, muft have 

* 

died without iflfue, who otherwife, per- 
haps, would have had a numierous off- 
fpring : but allowij^g, that each woman 

might 
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might have had no* more than two chil« 
dren in the courfe of ten years, thclc 
added to the fix hundred thoufand men 

loft in war, ihewthat the^king fufFerf 
a lofs of two hundred thoufand valuable 
XubjeAs, who would have been united 
to his government, by national afie&iout 
duty, and intereft, ^ inftead of thofe who 
bear the yoke with reludahce, and are 
ready to feize the firil opportunity to 
Aake off his power. Thus does war^ 
however fuccefsful, fap the foundation 
of a nation s welfare, and involve not 
only the prefent age in diftrefs, but ex- 
tend its malign effeOiS to fucceeding 
generations* 

The points in which nations are par- 
ticularly affeded by war at this .time, 

« 

the lofs of inhabitants, and decay of 
arts and fciences, fuftained no kind of 
injury from the wars of Sejbftris. Egypt 

abounded 
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abounded in inhabitants ; th^ landii, 
which required the labour of very few 
handsf> were cultivated in the fame miaa* 
ner a$ before the army marched a^ainft 
the enemy i the eftates of the ibldier?^ 
were cultivated by tbeir families^ and 
the odber lands by the proprietors^ fo 
that there was the &me annual produce 
and revenues : the fciencefi were culti^ 
vated only by the priefts, who did not 
follow the camp j And the body of arti- 
ficers^ Yfho were never admitted to the 
imilitary employment, abundantly fup« 
plied tools^ initniments, and manufac^ 
tures^ ^nd fuffered no id^d of impedir 
ment or interruption in the exercife of 
their feveral talents ai^d occupations ; 
the ^es^teft difadvantage they fuftained^ 
wais the facility with which they exe-i- 
cuted their emplpyitaents ; the iiniple 
ftatc of agriculture, architedurei and 
drefs, re(|uired Op |?«at variety pf.itn* 

pl^mtent^ 



|>lefli€bts krid mzmfstStwe^t and adntit- 
ted of an indolerice and iftafteWtiori, ih^ 
juriou^ to fkill and improrveoienty aii4 
toccftfiofled tfe« early ftagnatlon fo mtich 
wondered at in the. Egyptian genius ; 
this difpofition^ th6 return of .Se/p/iris no 
longer permitted to eiift } the variety of 
artificers^ tools and machines; .which ho 
brought with.hixni executed the feveral 
branches in which they were cmplc^ed 
fo much better, than had ever been done 
in Egypt, that the Egyptian artificer found 
himielf under a neceflity of eacerting his 

genius to get employnient, by which 
tneans rtiechanics were univerfally im-^ 
proved, the arts refined, and thfe na- 
tion became more illuftrious and ele-^ 
jgant. 

The facility with which this rfto- 
narch over-ran other nations, pointed 
/out to him the impropriety of leaving 

5 ^^* 
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his own country cxpbfcd to the fuddca 
incuffions of an enemy, JS^//, though 
abounding in cities and inhabitants^ 
was from its fituation^ and manner of 

Si 

difpofing of the army in peace, liable 

« 

to be furprized, and become an caiy 
conqueft. The Theiais was in no danger 
of a furprize, the countries to the fouth 

and eaft of^it, were under the Egyp^ 
ttan dominion, and to the weft lay the 
deferts of Lybia^ over which it would 
have been madnefs to march an army, 
where, the fands blown by impetuous 
winds, which are .frequent and fudden, 
roll like the waves of the fea, and 
would inftantly fufFocate the moft nu-* 
merous army. But the Delta was not 
fo fecure, from its nearnefs to the con- 
tinent of Afia ; therefore ' Sefojiris built 
a wall from Pelufium to Hieropolit a 



Diodgrus, lib. ^. 



city 
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city adjoining to the Red Sea, in length 
about fixty geographical Allies^ the ex* 
tent of the ifthmus of Suez, which effec- 
tually hindered a fudden incurfion of the 
A/iatics. 

Sejbftris having thus fecured his king- 
dom, in the only part expofed to a fud- 
den invafion, executed an undertaking to 
fupply by art, the conveniencies and ad- 
vantages denied them by nature. The. 
Tbehais and Heptanomis fuffered greatly 
in many parts for want of water; the 
intenfe heat and drynefs of the climate, 
creat;ed a barrennefs in many lands, 
which were capable of vegetation, if 
fupplied with a moderate quantity of 
water, and lay uncultivated, ufelefs, and 
defertcd, for want of that element : he 
therefore opened canals from the Nile, 
and diffufed its waters to various parts 
of the kingdom. The yoyal canal was 

opened 



opened at DioJpoHs . Mmr^ wbefte> tft^ 
Nile having inclined tp tlie eaft> mfikee 
an elbow to the we^^ and pai&ng by 
Cncodilopoiis^ Uipfek^ 4vfi^9polut Apolli-^ 
nis Minor y &c. and leaving yofeph^s ca- 
nal (which extended from oppofite Poos 
Artemidos to Cene) at the 4ift4nce pf npar 
two kagues. to the e^ tfereyv p^.ft 
brai>ch to the weft, «^idi ^mpti«i i*r- 
felf inio the lake Jb£s2m/>.b7 ^x^%^xAv^t 
one on the eaft, another in t3ae r^ntre, 
and the third by the labyrinth ; the main 
canal was 'carried on clofe to Memphis, 
about two leagues diflan;t 'from the wef- 
tern arm of the Nik,- in the Delta, and 

finally terminated in • th^'kke Mar^ * by 

' ' - ^ . . the 

♦ The lakes Maro and MdirU {the imp of \wbi^ 
Her/dotuty J)ifii$f^$ atnd ^^^f b^ve .j;eprefeQt^d ta 
Ijave teeji.^qmd in circumference tp the.c:^tent of 
the Bg^tian CQafi^ but Pomponius Mela with more 
probability, to be only twenty thoufand pates, or fix- 
^ '' tees 



\ 
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the Mediterranean Sea, near three hun^ 
dred miles diftant from Diojpolis Minor, 
where it was opened. 

From the weftern fide of the lake 
Maris, Sefoftris made another canal, and 
carried it ijp almoft a ftraight line hy 
Nitria, about thirteen leagues weft of that 
part of the royal canal, which was 
oppofite to the diftrift of Btifiris: this 
canjil (now called by the Arabs, the 
rivjQr without water) joined the lake 

tec» EngUfi miles in circumference) arc fuppofed to 
h;ive been made for refervoirs of the water of the Nile : 
that as the riches of Egypt depend upon the inunda* 
tions of the Nik, if at any time the waters fbould not 
riXc. higher than twelve or thirteen cubits, which 
threatened J a iamine, they may fupply the difficiencies 
by opening the fluices of the lakes ^ and if it ex- 
ceeded fixleen cubits, when there is danger, dey nuy 
receive fome of the abundant water. The expence 

of opening the fluices is faid to have amoufited to 
11,2^0/. fterling. 

Mara 
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Maro on the wefterh fide. By thefe, ittd 
many other canals, which Sefojlris cut, 
the intercourfe between different parts! 
of Egypt became commodious and plea-^ 
fant^ commodities were carried with fa- 
cility ; and travellers; inftead of wading 
through burning fands, were conveyed 
from place to place with conveniency ^nd 
cafe. * And lands before ufclefs, defert 

• • • . 

and uninhabited, were cultivated, laid 
out ift fields and gardens, rendered be- 
neficial to the kingdom, accommodated 

♦ Notwithft'anding thefe canals, there ^ere tniny 
high lands which could not be aftefted by the inun- 
dation, or receive any benefit from the canals. This 
want was afterwards fupplied by means of Tpiral 
pumps, which being turned by oxen^* threw the 
water into pipes laid to difFereirt parts of the lands. 
Piodorusj lib. ift. fpeaks of fuch an engine,' called 
Cochlea Mgyptla^ invented by Archimedes in his travels 
into Egypt ; one of which is now ufed to raife water 
in his Majefty*s garden at Kew* 

5 with 
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With houfes^ public (lrudures> « and or^ 
hamental buildings « 

J, , » . , 

The inundation of the NHe^ fo pro* 

duftive of fertility and advantage to Egypit 

in genera] > was fometimes deflrudive to 

individuals with their flocks and herds, 

when the rife was fudden, and the flow 

impetuous* The predeceflbrs of Sefo-^ 

Jiris had attempted to guard againft this 

peril by making embankments in tha 

mofl: expofed places -, but they were ex- 

ecuted with io little judgment and fkill> 
that they were frequently borne away by 
the water, and fwept off every man or 
animal, which could not fly from its 
impetuofity* To prote<ft his people from 
this danger, Sefojiris made fpacious and 
lofty mounts of the earth which had 
been taken out of the canals ; and com-' 
pelling his fubjeds to build houfes on 
them for themfelves, and accommoda^ 

O tions 
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tlons for their cattle, they foon became 
flourifliing and jpileafant cities, greatly 
ufeful and ornamental to the kingdom. 
The imagination caniiot well conceive a 
m'ore lingular and pleafing prolpedt^ thaxi 
Egypt affords, when the waters of the 
Nile overfpread the country in yufy and. 
Augujl ; an inlintiy of cities, tbwhs, and 
villages rifing out of this tenlporary fea, 
difcover in fome the bufy multitudes ex- 
ercifing their occupations, in others the 
buildings are only feen, and the more 
diftant feem juft enierging frdiii the 
waves ; and the veflels failing in the in- 
termediate fpace, from city to city, en- 
rich 'the view, and exhibit a moft diver- 
fified and beautiful fcene. 



Sefojiris defigned to have o|ieried a 

communication between the Nik and the 

Red Sea, and began the work, but dfefift- 

ed from it, on a fujppofition 'that Egypt 

5 was 
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Was lower than the Red Sea^ and would 
be deftroyed by it, or at leaft, that the 
Waters of the Nile would be fpoiled by 
a mixture with thdfe of the Red Se^u 

Modern geographers at-e of opinion, that 
Egypt IS not fo high as the level of the 
Red Sea*, the ancients joined Strabo in tfie 
contrary opinion : this is certain, though 
many kings df Egypt have meditated on 
the plan of uniting the NUe and Red Sea, 
by a grand canal, no one was fo hardy 
as to carry it into execution. 

Works of public utility were the firft 
objedts of Sefaftris's attention, but they 
did not intirely engage him ; his great 
mind delighted to adbrn his improve-* 
ments, and embellifh his kingdom with 
monuments and various noble edifices : 
" the foreign artificers built by his order, 

• Diodorus, lib. 2. 

O 2 two 
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two fquare obeliiks of gfanate^ to be 
ufed as gnomons, each an hundred and 
eighty feet high, on which the amount of 
his hereditary revenues, and thofe of the 
nations he had conquered, were engraved. 
One of them, Pliny ' fays, was conveyed by 
Augufim to Rome 9 and fet up in the Cam-- 
pus Martins. He eredled two gigantic 
ilatues of himfelf and his queen, each 
five and forty feet high, and four others 
reprefenting his four children, each 
thirty feet high, before the temple of 
Vulcan built by him in TChebes^ and with 
a liberality of mind, fcarcely to be ex- 
pedled in fuch unenlightened ages, " built 
many temples, in different cities, and 
dedicated them to the divinity peculiar 
to the place. 

* Pliny, lib. 36. fee. 14, p. 736. 
** Herodotus, Jib. 2. 
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Sefojirisf though particularly affiduous 
and diligent in promoting the internal 

welfare of his hereditary kingdom, was 
totally negligent of his conquefts; he nei- 
ther fecured them from revolting by 
* 

quartering his troops amongft them, nor 
endeavoured to eftablifh a commercial in- 
tercourfe with his new fubjedts, and unite 
them to Egypt by the ties of intereft and 
advantage : he had no idea that the 
feeds of empire w^ere incorporated with 
commerce, or that immenfe riches, ho- 
nour and fame were procured by it ; if 
he had, his difpofition to • every a£tion 
that appeared to him honourable and 
beneficial to his dominions, would have 
induced him to cultivate it with ardour, 
and enrich his country with the produc- 
tions of every region. Nature particu-. 
larly delights in diiTeminating her blef- 
fings in various countries, to make the 
different parts of the world neceffary to 

O 3 each 
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each other, and by this mutual depen- 
dence for conveniencies and elegancies, to 
ynite them in one general intereft . Com- 
merce alonie opens fhis natural connec- 
tion, and aflembling the curious oiFspring 
of every clime, brings health to the 
feeble, riches to nations, and magnifi- 
cence to kings and nobles. 

To what an height of glory would 
Sefgfiris have raifed his reign, had he 
made the force of his arms fubfervien^ 

to ,the enlargement of commerce, and 
rendered his country as much fervice, by 
tn^king it, the grand mart of the world, 
as he made his victories illuftrious, by 
the acquiiition of fkilful artificers and 
men of genius ? But this was not Se- 
fajiriss fphere pf adtion) thp clearefthead 
does not immediately difcern every im- 
proveable incident ; nor do the ideas of a 
fyflem, in itfelf of the utmoft utihty and 

benefit, 
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hfin^^t, ACfelJarily jftrikp the miad with 
any cqnfid^rs^hl? fof ce ; ideas of it en- 
large ^ the fyftem unColds; and S^Jofiris, 
tbowgh he cii4 not exert his powers to 
proRiqt? ^ nijval cpqimerpe, ma4c the 
firft jftep towards it, in prevailing; upon 
his pgople tP. venture on th? ocean. 

PlajuHjetry received at this time no 
fmall iroproveajient ; it was pradtifed, as 
I hav>e fliewn abovQ, ia the days of Jo^ 
Jepbf hut now firft reduced tp e^aftnefs. 
Sefo/irijSy in the partitioi) of lands, enac- 
ted that every landholder fhould be in- 
fixed tp. a redudliofl. of taxes, in pro- 
portion to the diminution of land he had 
iuf^ained by the inundation of the Nile : 
this regulation neceffitating every land- 
holder to make frequent furveys, and 
keep an exadt meafurement of his lands, 
produced the more perfed; knowledge of 
the fcience* 

« 

O 4 Mechanics 



/ 
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Mechanics feem to have made morei 
rapid improvements at this time, than 
any other branch of the mathematicks, 
though I cannot find their exaft ftate, nor 
are there any defcriptions of their ma-^ 
chines extant ; yet we have the ftrongeft 
evidence from efFedts, that they woi^ked 
on eftablifhed accurate principles, ancl 
pofleflbd very ingenious tools and ma- 
chines : unlefs they had, we can have no 
rational idea by what means, they could 
raife the enormous ftones which covered 
in the temple of Vulcan, elevate obe- 
liiks of one hundred and eighty feet in 
height, the ftatues of Sefojirisy his queen 
and children, to a perpendicular on their 
bafis. Thefe mechanic powers* un-. 
known in Egypt, until iS^^^r/V returned 
from his expedition, were probably inn 
produced by the Afiatic captives, whon\ 
that monarch fele<5ted for their fkill and 

^n|enuit^, 
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ingenuity, in the feveral conquered coun- 
tries, and brought with him to Egypt. 

The fedentary difpofition of the Egyp'^ 
tians^ and averfion from foreign inter- 
courfe, had confined their geography to 
this time within the limits traced out 
by Mofes i but the conquefts of Sefojiris 
extended the fcience ; and the "^ maps 
which that monarch made of all the 
countries, he led his armies through, 
and difperfed even amongft the Scythians^ 
that no one might be ignorant of his 
fame, gave them a tolerable knowledge 
of the weftem parts of AJiay and the 
paftern boundaries of Eurape. 

Architecture and fculpture now ap- 
peared in the Egyptian cities without dif- 
gufting rufticity ; and frQm the taile and 

^ Euft. in fine Epif. ante Diony. Perleg, 

magnificence 
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magnificence of Srfo/iris, and the nu-^ 
meroi|$ excellent flatuaries, architeds,. 
and carvers he conftantly employed, 
there is great room to think, that Thebes 
in particular owes its greateft ornaments, 
and nioft noble buildings to him* Some 
are of opinion, that this city was founded 
by tl^e Ijraelitesy fettled there by Jo/epk^ 
and others conjedture, that it was built 
by Bt(firis. This is certjun, it wa$ fpund-r 
e(J ^11 eafly ^ges of ^^^e fmpirp, m^ mu^t 
l^^yp r^cgiye^ tjie ^Xd of many fucceed- 
iftg priiJP^^ to; bijild up th^t greatpef? 
gn{i gr^|idei}r, whicl) exceeded all the 
inggniiicence of ^nliquity. It is calle4 
in the feptuagipt Ifeliopolis^ the city of 
the fun, the moft famous city in the 
world. "" Strabo fays, that it wa§ fur- 
rqu/ided with a ftrong bulwark. And? 

* Strabo, lib. 17. ^ Hiadj ix. v. 38 if &c. 

Homer 
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Jkmer thus celebrates its opulence ^nd 
power. . . 

O^fS^ Off $(r Op^^o/xcvov Trcrmcrarui ijc/^' ocra 0i5i3(ic 

Not all the riches which in ftorcs ^re found. 
Through every part of Orcbonieman ground, . 
Nor all the wealth, that haughty Thebes e'er 

faw, 
Whofe matchlefs force retains the world in awe. 
Who fends to nations the comm^d c^ f^tes. 
By croiiding heroes through her hundred gates. 
Two hundred cavalry, beheld from far, 
Qn 6ery horfcs ifluing forth to war. 
With cars two huncjred, a tremendous train. 
Through each wide portal, fill the fpacious 
plain. 

Tbebes 
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Thebes was founded on the Arabic 
fide of the NUe^ but in after ages, being 
extended to the plain on the weftera 
fhore • of that river, received the Nile in 
its bofbm, an acquilition particulvly 
beautiful and beneficial to a city fitu- 
ated fo near the tropic. "The houfes 
were built four or five ftories high, of 
brick made in fquare moulds, and baked 
in the (un. The public buildings were 
magnificent, and every part of the city, 
according to the concurrent accounts of 
ancient authors, abounded in wrought 
gold, filvcr and ivory, obelifk^ of one 
block of granate, and Cohffian ftatues. 

Diodorus fays, of foiu* temples in 
^bebesy which were remarkable for their 
fize and grandeur, one ftanding in his 
time was half a league in circumfe- 

' Diodorus, lib, 2. 

renc« i 
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rence ; its walls were feventy-ieven feet 
and an half high^ and twenty-four broad ; 
and that the richnefs of the ornaments, 
was equal to the magnificence of the 
temple: thefe decorations were carried 
away by Cambyfes^ together with the 
artiftsy who afterwards built the grand 
palace, which Alexander burnt in Per^ 
fepolis, and others in Sufa and Media. 

Time, that unwearied deftroycr of 
every monument of human grandeur 
and genius, has now almofl fwept 
away the once powerful, opulent and 
magnificent Tbebesi nor does its great- 
nefs live in any hiftorian i a lofs, that the 
curious mind cannot but feel and la- 
ment. In order to give as full a con- 
ception of it as pofiible, it,' will not be 

I 

entirely foreign to my undertaking, or 
difpleafing to the reader, to introduce 
the accounts fome moderns give of the 
ruins of this once illuftrious city. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Granger y an author of reputation^ 
Aus defcribes an edifice, which he 
thinks was a temple oF Ifis. The firft 
objedk which ofiers itfelf to our view, 
is a portico lixty fcet high, thirty-fi* 
broa4> and feventy-one thick, embel- 
lifhed with a beautiful cornice, and a 
fillet round it ; below which, and imme-» 
diately over the gate, which is twenty 

feet high and ten wide, we fee a fort of 

« 

efcutcheon coihpofed of a globe, ftipport- 
ed by two kind of eel-pouts, placed on 
an azure field in the mannet of two ex- 
tended wings. This portico is covered 
from the top to thfe bottom with hi- 
eroglyphic infcriptions. From this gate 
wc enter into a very fp'acious court, 
full of the remains of columns : oppofite 
to the temple which is in the middle of 
this court, we find twelve other pil- 
lars ftanding, which fuppoft %he reft oif 
the ceiling. 

The 
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Thfe front of ^e teihple is ohe kbn- 
dred 4nd tWeilty-hirle feet loiig, eighty-i 
two widc^ and fevetity hijgh ; the blck 
J)art is one hundred ahd fcventy feet long; 
one hundred ahd eight broad, ahd of the 
fame height with the front. The walfe 
are covered from the top \6 the bot- 
tom with Egyptian divinities in has relief 
and hieroglyphic chatafters ; a mofl: 
beautiful cornice gbtes round the ^hole, 
and eight lions heads forhi gutters. 

We immediately entered into a grand 
liall, one hundred and twelve feet Iting, 
fixty high, and fifty-eight broad. The 
ceiling is fopjiorted by fix rows bf pil- 
lars each ; the (haft of thefe cbltfnihs is 
tiftyrtwo feet, and tkdr circuritfeffenct 
twenty-three 5 the chapiters of th6 co- 

• k • 

lumns are forrtted of fotir Women's heads^, 
with their backs to each other. 

The 
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The walls of the hall are covered witll 
an infinity of figures of animals, Egyp^^ 
tian divinities, and hieroglyphic cha- 
racters . The ceiling, the ftones of which 
are each eighteen feet long, feven hroad, 
and two thick, is painted in frefco, and 
the colours are ftill very lively. 

From this hall we pafs into a large 
fquare faloon, the ceiling of which is 
fupported by fix columns, three on each 
fide, of the fame form and proportion as 
the precedent; this faloon is forty-two 
feet, by forty-one. 

The iame hall leads to four cham- 
bers j the firft is fixty-three feet by eigh* 
teen, the others forty-three by feven- 
teen. The walls of thefe chambers are 
painted and covered with infcriptions and 

Ideroglyphics. 

3 Frota 
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From the laft fchamber, we enter into 
a veftible;of twelve feet long, and three 
wide> which leads td; winding ftairsi -by. 
which we afcend to the terrace : therc> 
on the ceiling of thf grand , hall, . is a 
, very dark chamber, .eighteen feet fquare, 
and nine high, bnriehed with many fi-- 
gures cut in has - rejlief : on the ceiling, is 
the figure of a giant in relievo, whofe. 
arms and l^gs are extended; . , 

* A FreHcb miflionary in his voyage up 
the Nile, gives the following defcription 
of fome. pieces of antiquity, he faw at 
the placed where ^hehes is fupppfed tq. 
have flood : in one place, at a fmall dif- . 
tance from each other, he faw feven obe- , 
lifks \ in one hall, upwards of an hun^ ^ 
dred and twenty cplpnins covered from 
the top to the bottom with hierogly- . 



• Phil. Tranf. Abr. Vol. III. p. 527. 
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phitirs aD(f figures of deitk^; twoibatfies 
of z marr and a woman^ ^i^^ stud forty 

of l)feGk marble^ Mpr^fen^g^ vmtatisi 
Wil}i globes <m tllei^ headk. iind :^ak>«' 
ing^ a(Fierwards ^ It fpadons) ftioldiiig^ 
which ^ country ^dplce (ikiHo had ce-^ 
cn\^f6e iiifOFmiti^^n^ by traditioii) ac«< 
qttainfed hitfty had ft@en in fbrmicr agss; 
the palace of a kifKg> lle^ fa^^, iftieteaie 

in the avenues of it» a great number of 
i]pliihxe& twen^ feet in ktigd^, diilant 
£tx>m each ot^ter about fin f^et. M^ had 
no: opportunity of exanHnin^ mote 
hdf the circumference of Ae buUdlng^ 
a^d in tbatf ^ce^ walked in: fe^or a^ew 

nue$v which terminated at^ foui* gates' ci 
the paltiee, in on^ of which he nuimbereii 

fixty fphittiesi attd^ in another fii^-one> 
arranged^ oppoffte to each otber. The 
gates of the palace arc of an extraordi- 
nary height, covered with vaft ftones; one, 

3 which 
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Wiiieh fykmad the ^itatikttlfd, meaTara 
«A- ujmafdi df twdnty-fi^ feet ih lengthy . 

tuid pillars w6ffe t^oVefed iffith innume- 
i'able figures^ all in profile, the ground 

♦ ♦ • • 

hf 'whithi the kriire and otlief colours; 
^hitha^e lifte ehatriei^ aj|>pear a^ ffefh 
iBfit if tttSy hkd not bs^eri laid oil! a ifioilt^<. 
l^hife iM ieaipXtii To f^i(ciob8> ^at itit^h 
thoufand people may ftand en tlftf ihodT 
with eaibk 

Mr. AWf/i gf ve$ flie foUdwiAg de^ 
i^iibn of a teih^fei 




A« Wtf i^vahecH' towaf dsf the ruins o^ 
t6mpU9 otfr attthlidn was drawn by 
two Coh^ean ^gures looking towards the 
t^ihi of ^tnilaf diiAcnfiofts and pfodlgi- 
Aw fWCi They are atodUt fiity feit high 
itlstd the bafis of tTicir pcdeftals^ to the 
l^intithi^ ©f their heads. They are feated 

Pa oii 
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on' ftones almoft cubic, fifteen feet high, 
and as^many large, comprehending the 
IJiac figures which ferve for ornaments 
on the fides of each ftone. 

^ •. . . - 

The back part of each ftone is a foot 
and an half higher than the fore*-part, 
the pedefiials are each five feet high, 
thirty-fix and an half long, and nineteen 

and an ' half wide. 

...» - - 

The diflance of^ one fiatue from the 
other is twenty-one paces; they both 
confift of feveral blocks of a fort • of 
gfeyifii gravel ftone, and feem to have 
been • brought from the caverns which 
abound in the neighbouring mcun tains < 

The b&ck part and fides of the chaifs, 
on which tliey arc feated, are covered 
with hieroglyphic figures, which in ge- 
neral are like each other, though * there^ 

is 
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is fome diiFerence in the particular form 
of the charajfters* The chairs feem to 
be made of one piece, of the fame 
kind of ftone with the reft, but ra- 
ther more brown and hard. 

The pedeftals are as hard and brown 
as the chairs : its inscription coniifts of 
one line of hieroglyphic figures, which 
are greatly injured by tiipe and vio-^- 
lence. ^ 

The injury the Colojfean figures have 
received^ has been only from time \ the 
hieroglyphics have a fimilar arrangement 
in the general difpofition, and are exe?- 
cuted with elegance and fymm^try, and 
are well preferved. The infcriptions were 
engraved to teftify, that the voice of 
Memnon had been heard. We went 
afterwards, fays he, to the ruins on th? 
nprth fide, not far from the Colojfean 

P 3 figures, 
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figures^ M/^hid^ ^e dqubdeia the rght 
maibs of thc^ palace of Mejman^ 

The portico alo^e of this femple ii 
enough to give us a gran4 idea of th^ 
Egyptian architedure. Each colunm 
lias over its capital fmall fquare ftoneSj^ 
which ferve as beams, on which large 
blocks of ftone reft : all that is vifibl0( 
of theni is covered with hieroglyphics^ 
which receive an additional luftrQ fron^ 
the moft lively colours incrufted thercr 
pn j fome of thefe blocks ape forty feet 
lone and two thick. Above thefe ftonesj^ 
are other large ones in a tranfver(e pofi-s 
tion, joined to each other like planks^ 
and covered in every yifible part witl^ 

lies. 




Two( forts of columns are to be qb-i 
l?ty?d in the edifice y their tl^ieknef^ 

and 
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aad iblklity give them a fine appearaxK:e 
to the 4iil;ant beholder^ whoie eye drawl- 
ing nearer is pleafed with a view of the 
hieroglyphics^ and when clofe by9 de« 
lighted with the beauty of the colours. 

This kind of paintingy has oeithe|^ 
iH^ade or gradation^ the obje^s are an<- 
prufted^ as the figures are oa the diai 
plates of watches^ with this di^reacj^ 
there is ao detaching of them. I mxiHt 
con&is this incrufted mattef furpaiTed 
for ilrength^ any thing I had ever feeu 
of the kind. It is far above the al*** 
freico and the nu>faic» and lafts longer ^ 
and it is furprizing how the gold, the 
ultramarine, and ieveral other colours, 

have preferved their lufture to diis 
day. 

On the eaft and weft fides of this cdi« 
fice there is a wall, which ierves for an 

vJP 4 cnclofure j 
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cnclofure ; on the north and fouth fides 
are two colonades : the exterior columns 
are nether fo high, nor fo well orna^ 
mented as thofe in the middle; they 
have no capitals, but a kind of fwelling 
at the top, which produces nearly the 
feme effeft, as that of the thick end of 
a large club, or mace. There , ought to 
be ohe-and-twcnty columns on each fide ; 
two-and-thirty pnly are (landing, which 
are covered with hieroglyphics; thofe 
in the middle being the talleft raifc the 
platform higher than the galleries ; there 
is no feeing the floor, as it is covered 
with ruins and fand three or four feet 
deep. / ' 

• > 
Befldes thefe, there arc a variety of 

ruins, to the extent of three quarters of 
a league weftward, and other adjacent 
petrts, dempnftrating the extent, ilu- 

pendous 
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pendous works^ and magnificence of 
this ancient city. 

And^ indeed, there were xnany &ztc^ 
ly temples, and ornaqiental ftructures, 
not only in Tkebes^ but in all the chief 
cities of Egypt. A fpirit of devotion 
had, in every age, occaiioned the build-r 
ing of fhipendous edifices to induce 
the divinity to refide in them, and to 
elevate the mind to a degree of dignity 
capable of converfing with him ; but 
there was a difpleafing ruflicity in their 
buildings, which could not be. entirely 
removed, even by the addition of paintr- 
ing and fculpture. Numberlefs fmal) 
hieroglyphic figures on their columns^ 
fiat roofs, and abundant apartments in 
their buildings, confpired to render 
them inelegant. A bold and fpacibtis re-- 
iievo conveys a grandeur to the edifice, 
^ilft a multitude of minute figures ap-r 

pear 
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peaF mean and confti&d^ The ^oiicti^ 

is particularly adapted to pomp and 

grandeur ; the vaulted roof and dome, 

have a magnificent ef& A ; the «ye takes 

in the whole s^t a vievtr, and is the point 

in which all the lines of the building 

Concentre. Thefe ideas, however, te» 

fult from long experience, and a furies 

of improvements : boildings, and works 

of art, are to be confidered as grand 

and beautiful, according to the accom*^ 

pUfiixbents of the age, in which they 

were eji^cuted. We now look with ad» 

IBiration on the works of a Wren^ or 

Manfard; at a time, when magnificence 

and excellencies In arts are redundant. 

What wonder then muft the works of 

Sefofirk have ftruck the world with, 

wh^i inftead of uncouth ftrud:ui:es, th^ 

faw \A% magnificent temples built in a 

new ftile of archite&ure, with columns 

of poliihed marble, adorned with fculp*^ 

ture^ 



ture^ paiatlngSj and deeorftlions of bur« 
tiiihed gold ) Th^ tbpugkt that humaa 
genius could fxecute nothing mor^ 
grandi elegant, or beautiful and their 
ex|:rapnlioarine& hav^ contributed to 
fuppoirt tfie feme of Se/bfiris^ already 
moBc than three tliourand yea^s, aii4 
wiU continiiQ £b to do, to the latefl: 
ag(S ipif the world. 



^l^hu great king having, wittii unre^ 
mitted attep^ion, promoted the happi^ 
nefsvof his peoplf hy the, wifeft laws 
and inftitutions, culti^tod,. adeemed, 
and enriched his country, fufFered dif- 
turbance^ in his old age, which gave 
him great n^ortificatioq and paln^ Tho 
inoeffant labours Sefofirix engaged the 
captives in, occafioned them to rebel j 
t^ ^Babyhntjh captives began the com-* ^ 
fnotion;, and the ArtMicini following their 



^ Diodorus, lib, 2. 
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example^ ,fhook ofF their fetters, and 
withdrew from Egypt. This event four- 
ed the monarches temper^ ' already : en- 
feebled by age, and, brought on the 
illnefs which deprived him of fight, a 
defe(5t of nature, mortifying to his 
pride, who had been acciiftomed to.uni-* 
verfal admiration ; he could not fupport 
the degrading ftroke,.. which fubjedled 
him to pity and derifion; and *" there- 
for^, (to ufe the words ^.of Dkdorus) 
with the fame magnanimity, as he had 
gtchieved fo many glorious deed^, he 
bravely encountered death, 

Jle is reckoned amongft their moft 
famous heroes and legiflators : he left 
his dominions tp his fon M^nopbis^ flour-r 
iihing, and full pf riches ; the * reve- 
nues, at the time of his death, were 
eiqual to thofe qi Rome in her highcil. 

^ Piodon^s, lib. 2. t Tacit, ann^l. Hb. 2. 

power 
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power and grandeur; which approved 
aflbrtion of the hiftorian^ demonftrates 
the extenfive dommion^ power^ and 
glory of Sefoftris^ the firft monarch who 
could ' boaft unrivaled greatnefs. He 
filled the throne fixty-nine years ^. 



MENOPHIS> 



Anno A. C. 



% r 



1416. 

THE flourifhing condition in which 
Sefojlrts left his kingdom to Menophts^ 

. • » 

♦ when Darius had conquered Egypty he de- 
figned to have iixed his ftatue in the temple, in 
a place above that of Sifijirisy which the high prieft 
oppofed, faying, he had not yet furpafled the 
aAions of that king. Darius^ not offended at the 
rebuke, replied. He would endeavour to equal that 
hero in gloly. 

the 



2S1 ITj&f Misttfui? (f 

^^eidfi Off the UitefniA g<^efiMK«tli^ 
l^e lAffi tfae |^W(if ^ ft»ppd#l»^ tifd 

dendy ■d&Offtukftd \ \ He k«} i^t UHg 

enjoyed the throne^ before he was 
afHidted with the diforder, which had 
Cccafi6hei hi* fathers ^eith/ niving 
laboured under it ten years^ he was told 
by the oracle 6f Butiis^ ' tfiat the only 
application^ capable of teftoring his 
fight^ was thd urili^6 ti a woman^ whd 
had known no man but her hufbandi 

fie niade tlid M eipefimehf ^ wiffe thd 
qtfeeA^s V^at'^t, ^tii dfter iitit^, ttii et 
toany others^ without fuccefs > . at 
lengthy a gardeaer's wife feilored hinv 
fo fig^tif a&d Was tadied by him ta thfir 
fhrodt^; the &dttltef6ffe« w«fe inr)<)iiSif 
^Tthin' a tity cjflled Etjthrmitii, iftcf 

^ Herodotus, lib, a« and Diodorus^ li^. 2. 

together 



/ 
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togethef with the city, reduced to 

* 

* • 

MonGpbis iiSt according to Funcduff 
liktAfa^aof Did<krw, ^nd tbe Ofiman-- 
de^ oi ScfiOtaus, the Abdariu^ who 
built a grand maufbleuin> on the walls 
of which were painted tbe military ex- 
ploits of Ofimandesi * which is thus 
defcribed : 

At the eAtraace of the maufoleum 
wa^ a Tcftible of two hundred feet long, 
and fixty-feven and an half higb> built 
of the richeft porphyry, * Within it was 
a. fquare periflyle, each fide of which 
was four hundred feet. Figures of ani« 
n^s four and twenty feet high, of 
one ft6ne> badly wrought, inftead o£ 
columns, fupported the ceiling, made 
of ftones twelve feet long, the whole 
being overfpread with ftars of gold, on 

^* Diodonts, lib, i, page 56« 

St 
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a ground of azure. Beyond this pel- 
riftyle, was another veftible like the for- 
mer, but adorned with more figures j 
there the attention is immediately draVn 
by three ftatues of one ftone each ; the 

largeft is of the king, who built the* 
maufoleum, in a fitting pofl:iire> thought 
to be the largeft coloflus in Egypt y being 
at leaft fifty feet high. This was not io 
much to be admired for its fi^e^ as it 
was for the workmanfhip, and the ex-- 
cellence of the ftone, in Which thoiigh 
fo large^ there was not the fmalleft flaW; ' 
defedt or blemifti. From this veftible 

you entered into another periftyle, far 
exceeding the other in beauty ; the walls 
Were Crowded with niches^ in which 
w6re pieces of fculpture, reprefenting 
the military exploits of Ofimandes. Ill ' 
the centre of the periftyle was raifed an 
altar of moft beautiful marble, and cx-< 
quifite workmanfhip 3 and at the hot-* 

5 tom 



torn were two il^tuas fitting, of one 
i^onpy ^ach forty.fipet aad an h^lf high^ 

FroQX tlmia periftyle, three grand gates 
1^4 iptQ a fpacious ball, about two bun- 

i^red feet fquare, the ceiling of which 
was fupported by pillars ; in it was an 

infinity of figures in wood, reprefent- 

« 4 

ing a grand audience, attentive to the 
decifions of a fenate engaged in the ad- 
piiniftrqtjon of juftice. Thirty judges 
fat on benches eredted againfl; Qne of thp 
fides of the hall. 

The hall had a communication with 
a gallery, in which were a' variety of 
cabinets, and tables overipread with all 
kinds of meat, which could Hatter the 
tafte. At the upper end of this gallery, 
the prince who built this . grand edifice 
was reprefented at the feet of OjSris, 
offering facrifices to him. In another 
part of this maufoleum, was the facred 

Q^ library. 
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library, adjoining to which, were placed 
ftatues of the gods of the Egyptians^ 
and the king prefenting ofierings to 
each of them. Beyond the library, on 
a line With it, was an hall, at the en- 
trance of which were twenty beds, with 
the ftatues of the chief deities, and 
that of Ofimandes lying on them ; many 
rooms joined to this hall, in which 
were reprefentations of the facred animals, 
and the tomb of Ofimandes^ to which 
they afcended by feveral fteps. 

There was kept in this building a 
circle of gold, a foot and half in thick- 
nefs, and three hundrpd and fixty-five 
in circumference^ from which divifion 
into three hundred and fixty-five parts. 
It is thought, that the Egyptians hkd at 
this time divided tKeir year into' that 
number of days. This circle, Camby^ 
fes carried away when he plundered 
Egypt. Menophis enjoyed the throne 
^ 3 forty 
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idrty yeirsi iiid t«^ fucceeded by 
JSetiffsi • . , .■ 



S E T HO Si 

Ahnq. A. C^ 

1376: 

The Nineteenth Dynasty^. • 

THE hiftory of this king's reign is 
loft i it is obferved that in the fifty-firfl: 
year of his reign^ the great canicular 
year bejgan^ on SaturJa^ the twentieth 
of July, confifting of one thoufand 

four hundred and fixty years, the dog-- 
ftar having rifen heliace that morning, 
precifely at four o'clock, at ^bebesi 

Setbos xeigned fifty^five years, and wa^ 

fucceeded in his throne by hi& foa 
IRamfesi 

QJi R A- 



a^: Y^r Ht^TOKY (if 
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THE filcnce wchave been obliged to 
obferve with reipedt to Setbos^ leaves be- 
hind it room to imagine^ that he wis vir- 
tuous and beneficial to mankind, and pof- 
feiTed fome i^aik of his grandiire's mag- 
nammity and grandeur of foul : the fime 
filence would have been an acquifitiofi 

« 

to Ramfes, whom nature feemed lavifh- . 
ly determined to render delpicable. 
With the meaneft capadty, ihc g«ve 
him no defires but what centered In 
felf ; he paid no attention to the happi- 
nefs, or reputation of his kingdom, nor 
regarded its internal police, or the ad- 
minUbration ' of juitice: his whole de- 

light 



light was to amafs wealth ; and in the 
gratification of this paflion, nccdTarily 
falling into oppreffion and cruelty; 
alienated the &fied:ions of his fubjedts, 
who no longer capable of fupporting 
his injuries, joined themfelves to the 
king of Etbiopia, expelled him from 
}iis dominions, after he had reigned 

fixty-fix years, and raifed the Ethiopian 
to the throne. 

Some have afTerted, and of that num- 
ber ^ Tacitus, (perhaps from the like- 
liefs of his name, to Rawafes, another 
pame of SefoJhisJ that he caftqncred 
l^tbiopia 5 however, this is clea^ci up 
hy ^ Herodotus, v^o fays, thzv Stfofiris 
alone, of all the Egyptian kings,' was 
L^nafter pf Ethiopia^ 

f Jaidt. aim. lib, 2. cap. 66^ « HerodohKt, Jib. 4. 

• - 

CL5 AM- 
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Anno. Ar C. 



AMMENEMES, . 

« 

Anno, A, Q,^ 

THE l^gyftian hiftorians hayc prc^ 
bably avoided to mention thcfe Etbiar 
plan princes^ to obliterate as much as 
lay in their power, their own infidelity, 
j^nd treacherous fubverfipn of the empire. 
Whether Ammenemes died without iffuc, 
pr a revolution recalled the ancient line 
of kings to the government, is not 
jltnownj however; we find that th^ 

. , throi^Q 
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throne reverted to the Egyptian family 
in the perfon of 

THUORIS, OR THONE, 

Anno. A, C. 

1 1 89. 

J 

NOTHING can be more dange- 
tons to a well regulated government, 
and the happinefs of a pation, than the 
admiffion of a prince to the throne, 
whofe principles are materially 4iffinii- 
lar to their own, .who is not united 
to the country by jaffinity and ^.ff<?<9:ion^ 
is averfe from the efla)>}iihed religion, 
and had fufFered at ;any time, injuries 
from them. The ftep the Egyptians 
took in transferring the throne to the £- 
fhiqpian^ was not more unnatural, than it 
^as bafe and impolitic. Tp a prince 

O 4 unacquainted 
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unacquainted With utbtoity, and tb^i 
politer arts, to which tthcy were dc-t 
voted, unufed to their fuperftition, the 
general genius of the people, and whdfe 
country had been conquered by thq 
grandfather df the late king, they could 
not be a plealing people^ nor he other-? 
wife than obnoxious, to thejir contempt 
and avcrfion, which probably was iii- 
creafed l^y a particAlar -attachtnent to 
his own people, and -iirtroduciit^ l3ierii 
into offices of trufl, contrary to the 
laws ^ of Egypt, which' permitted nq 
foreigner to enjoy any place of truft, 
honour, or importance in their king- 
dom ; and indeed, in . every i'nftance of 
gratifying his own inclinations, he muft 
have mortified the pride, fed the jea^ 
loufy , increafed the iufpicion - of the 
Egyptians, and deftroyed that confi- 
dence, which is the happy cement of 
■> . • ' ' ' " • * 

prince -and people. From thefe confix* 
. ' . ■• • . ■ ^ 

derations. 
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4erationa, ^hltfar i|afti»ily attended the 
EgypttM infidelity, it \» not to be dbufat-' 
ed, that 'Egypt fuflfered greatly during 
the two laft reigns. 

• • • . • • • 

^hioris fieflddd at ^behes^ 3H>d gbwni- 

ed his prbvtncds according to the ancient 

• 

iy^txxi^ * by feled officers, affifted by % 
counciL ' '^e intruHe^ die gov^nriient 
of JS^mpbis to Pratens^ a native of that 
city, who enterfttined Hekna^ .when 
Pari^, compelled by a tempeft, entered 
|he Nile. This point of hiftpry, ffe^ 

4 

frodotus lays, he received from the 
pritfts'i » and strengthens the *flertion 
by obferving, that there was in a tem- 
pie, on the riof th fide of that dedicated 
to Vulcan in Memphis, a chapel dedi- 
cated to Venus the ftrangcr, vdiom he 
fuppdfes to be tietena, the daughter of 
TindaniJF: and Somery conferring high 
^ncomiums on die ntedkine Nepenthe^ 

fays. 
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fays, that Hekna learned the compofi-* 
tion from Polydamna, the wife of ^bone 
king of Egypt. 

Aura* ap* M ohov fiaKi ^apixoKOV IvS^u iTivaf 
Na^ivOtr ra;^oXoy rs, xaxtty l7f\qd*ov aTavroov. 
O^ TO xaraSpo^utVy sTiiv xpqrnpi fx^ysiii 
Ow au VfujExipiof yi /SaKoi xara d^aKpo vrapiiwf 

Oid^* 6c 01 TpoTapoOsv ae/^cX<psoy, 'n (^Kov.ucoir 
XoXxA) cf^QVoo^ev, d^* ofd^ttXfjtoTjfv 6pSroi 
Tola Awf 9*«^«Tnp «V6 ^apjxaxa fxijTwgvrtf 
^ffd-Xa^ ra ol TLiK^ayLVCL Tropin SSvoc itapaxotrt^^ 

In hafte (he mix'd with wine, whofe genial fire 
Dilates the hearp, apd animates the lyre. 

Nepenthes myftic fumes, whofe fovereign h^lrp 

"V^raps evefy fenfe, in one feraphic calm, 

. yf\t\i power divine (lifpels each gloomy care, 

, /ind empts the briny fountains of defpair ) 

The 
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^he m'md jdireftcd by this potent charm, 
Pn high tranfcenjds the feels of dire alarm ; 
The aged parent, rends the air with groans ; 
The tortured brother. m^}ts the rocks with 

moans ^ 
The tender fon, in clotted gore is leen| 
With heart unruffled, and the foul ferene, 
Beauteous Helen^ of the race of Jwe^ 

Bright as the princefs of th* Idalian grove, 
I'rom Polydanma^ Tkope's imperial queen, 
Receiv'd thefe drugs, where NiWs meandering 

ftreaiQf 
^ith rich profusion overipreads4:he land. 
And decks all nature, with a liberal hand. 

* Intelligence having been received 
of the Trojan prince's arrival, and the 
perfidious adtion he had been guilty of, 
in fcducing the wife of Menelaus ; or- 
ders were difpatched from Memphis to 
^eize hirjiy and the efFedts on board his 

^ Heredotus, lib. 2. 

vcffel. 
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V 

Teflel, which were iihmediately cxe-i* 
cuted; ^nd Paris being brought bc« 
fore the governor, was thus addrefTed 
by him. ^^ If I was not very unwilling 
to put ftrangers to death, forced by the 
winds to take refuge in thefe territo- 
Ties, I would revenge the injury thou 
haft done to ^^i Grecian: thou haf): 
Ihewed thyfelf the bafell of men, in 
violating the facred laws of hofpitality, 
and feducing the wife of , one who en- 
tertained thee in his hpufe with kind- 
nefs; and as if it was not enough to 
debauch his wife, ^u haft brought he^ 
away with thee, and to complete thy 
crime, haft robbed him of his treasures ; 
therefore, though I cannot periuade my- 
felf to ](Lill a ftranger, yet I will not 
fufier thee to carry away the woman, or 
the riches which thou haft plundered, 
but will detain both, and reftore them 

* 

to thy injured hoft,^ upon his demand. 
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And J comoMUid thier, apd tfiy cem- . 
paaions, to d^pfut ^t of t^ kifigdom, 
vdi^ three d^jr^j, under, pwk U being 
treated as irofeiiues." 

llbfeie aceottnts of Herothtus and Hb* 
;99^, wluch have bred fome cofifufion 
in the regal fucceflion^ from a fuppofi*- 
tioji, that Proteus was kiog of E^//, 
and Memphis the royal refidence, are 
only the beginning and continuation of 
the faip^ Aarr^tive. Tarts could enter 
the Nik^ by the Campion branch only^ 
i¥hich neceflijirUy leading him to Frote-- 
us's province, fubjedted him to the ju«> 
dicial notice of that governor, who hav- 
ing expelled the raviflier. He/en was re- 
^ moved to Tbebes^ and entertained in the 
palace, where (he learnt the compoiition 
of Nepenthe from queen Polydamna^ and 
was reftored to Menelaus by Tbuoris^ foojpi 
after the deftrudion of Troy, which was 

2 taken 
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taken and burnt in the night between iiM 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth of Thar'^ 
gelton^ the eleventh Athenian month, cor-^ 

r 

refponding to the night between the ele- 
venth and twelfth oijune : four hundred 
and eight years before the firfl olympiad^ 
eleven hundred and* eighty-four before 
Chrift, and two before the death of Tbu-' 
oris, whofe reign clofes the nineteenth 
dynafty. 

The Twentieth- Dynasty, and 
Airdof Theban Kings, containing the 
ipace of one hundred and feventyreight 
years, is intirely unknown. 



The 
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The Twenty-First Dynasty, 



S M E N D I S. 



Anno. A. C. 



1004. 



THIS monarch is alfo called in JGr- 
cber% Egyptian Oedipus, Simandius, Ofi^ 
mandrusy and Smerres^ . In the laft dy- 
nafty fome extraordinary revolutions, un- 
known to the prefent ages, muft have 
rent the Egyptian doniinions : the fceptre 
was no longer fwayed by an Egyptian^ 
the royal reiidence was at Tofiis in the 
Delta, and Egypt and Ethiopia obeyed 
one fovereign; a union by no means 
advantageous to Egypt, either in point 
of politics, civilization or arts y the Etbi-- 
ofianSf unacquainted with a regular fyf- 

tem 



tern of government, and thofe improve- 
ments which foften men's manners, and 
are. the fdtirce o£ urbanity and order, 
.entertained a ruflicity in principle and 
a£tioo injurious tmd obftrutflive to re- 
gular difpenfations of juftice, averfe front 
the obligiiignefs univerfally x)bf«rved by 

the Egyptiansy and pernicious to their 
fpirit of emulation and ingenuity; and 
indeed we hear, very Uttle of inxprove- 
ment in arts or fciences, from the firft 
irruption of the Ethiopians, into Egypt, 
until the re-^eilablifhoient of their na^ 

« * * 

tnral princes, when their diipoiition to 
jarts and fciences, always renewed its 
efforts, and broke forth with energy 
and vjgQr. 

Though Egypt fuffered in works of 
genius, and thofe qualities, which, rp- 
fulting from mental ability, 4o . moft 
honour to human nature j yet the union 

wiA 
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With "Ethiopia gave them fuch an ac- 
ceflion of power, as made the friend* 
fliip of Smendis courted by the neigh* 
touring nations : amongft others, king 
Solomon^ a prince highly diflinguiflied 
for hijs wifdom and riches, not only 
entered into pacific engagements with 
him, but ftrengthened the alliance by 
a marriage with his daughter, and re- 
ceived the ' city of Gazar in dower with 
the princefs. 

At this time Solomon appointed ^ yero^ 
hoam to the office of overfeer of his work- 
men employed m building the temple and 
palace at yerufalem^ who being told by 

the prophet Abijab^ * that he fhould feiga 

over ten tribes of IfraeU incurred hi* 
mafter's difpleafure; and to avoid the 

^ I tCingi, iii, i* ^ i Kings, jci. 28« 

^ I Kihgs, xi« 31. 

K fefentme&t 
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refentment of So/omm, retired to the 

court of Egypt, arid there married' Atu,, 
the queen's lifter. This conhedtioa 
brought great troubles afterwards oni 
Rehoboham the fon of Solomon, as will 
appear in the following reign ^ 

Smendis was a great lover of juftice^ 
and of an amiable^ mild^ and humane 
difpofition; too true a friend to the 
rights of mankind, to wantonly let loofe 
the numerous forces . of two powerful 
empii-es, to defolate the world, he en- 
joyed refined' pleafures in eafe and re- 
tlrenient, and in promoting ttie wel- 
fare and happinefs of his people, which' 
does liot appear to have fuffered' ^ahy 
liiaterial interrujJtion, until his death' 
filled their Hearts With' forrow and la- 
mentation. He filled the throne .fix and 
twenty years, and was fucceeded py this, 
fon 

PSEU~ 



"1 ^ 
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PSEUSENNES, or SESAC, 



AnnOi A« C» 



' 1 



978^. 



THE youdiful a<^ioiis of prihcesare 

ftldom recorded ; noAe but thofe of ttie 
nioft illuftrious charafter, and of thefe 
only fonie particulars : the condudt of 
Pfeufeririesj during his father's life-time, 
was regular ^nd ddcent j he knew how 
to obey, but not to conimahd* The ^ar- 
bitrary power he was inverted With, to- 
gether with the throne, had in the laft 

reign, in the hands of a placid, humane 

* » 

and magnanimous prince, filled his coun- 
try with happinefs, and made every in- 
dividual look up to his fovereign with 
veneratiojt), confidence and regard,: to a 
penetrating genius, were united in Smett- 

R 2 du 
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dis nice fenfations, and the moft oblig- 
ing difpofition ; enjoying too ftrong an 
intelledt to be mifled by interefted in- 
finuations, or delegate the guidance of 
his faculties to others, he looked into 
the affairs of his people, and directed 
the bufinefs of his kingdom according 
to the didtates of his own good hearty 
and ability : fuch a union of excellent 
qualities, could not but advance the hap- 
pinefs and welfare of the nation ; but 
how feldom is fuch a union to be found ? 
If it is at all dcfediive, the confequences 
muft be fatal • Human nature is too 
weak to be intruded with unlimited 
power} it requires reftraint: in being 
raifed above the laws, fear, that excel- 
lent fupport of morals, is extingui(hed ; 
reafon muft be too oiFenfive to the will, 
to be attended to, and no power remains 
to curb the capricious temper from vi- 
olence and rage : whoever reads the 

hiftory 
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hiflory of Suetonius will fliudder at its 
horrid efFefts. • 



Pfeufennesy a prince of tottering prin- 
ciples, was eafily fwaycd from the lit- 
tle ftock of habitual virtue and mo- 
deration he poffefled; too mean in his 
capacity to meafure the worth of things, 
by the ftandard of reafon, he fubftituted 
his will, in its place, and in the pro- 
fecution of his defires, trampled on the 
laws, broke civil obligations, fhut up 
the temples, and forbad any facrifices 
or adoration to be paid to the gods. 

A fimilitude of difpofition attached 
him to his uncle Jeroboam, who re- 
iided at his court, and pre^juled on him, 
foon after the death of Solomon his bro- 
ther in law, to engage in a war againfl 
his coufin Rehoboamy the fon of Solomon^ 
who having . caufed the ten tribes of 

R 3 Ifrael 
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Jfrael to revplt, ^ey, according. to the 

prediaion of the prophet, called Jero-;' 

boam out of Egypf^ and fat him on 

.the throne of Ifraeif in >vhich he ,was 

fuppotjted by Pfeufennes at the head of an 

/^ " array of twelve hundred armed cha- 

^^ riots, fixty-thoufand hprfe, and anin-» 

" numerable multitude of Lybiansy ^^^S'" 

^* lodytes^ &nd ,Kthwpians ;^ with thefe 

forces, too powerful for Rehoboam to 

withftand, he entered yerufalemt carried 

away the treafures of the temple, the 

riches of the royal palace, and the three 

hundred ihields of jg^pld, which Solomon 

made, each of which weighed, three 

hundred fhekels, or three mirwe, equal to 

three poinds of the prefent weight, into 

B,gypti and there lavifhed them away in 

jicentioufnefs and enorniQus buildings. 

" Jofeph, Antiq. lib. yiiit cap. 4. 

He 
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Jifi built a bridge over the Ni/e, tjiree 

^t^iqufand - one hundred ^nd twenty-five 

feet in length, fixty in breadth, and 

fqrty in Jieight;. the ftqnes of which, 

as well ^s Jt^ofe of the fecond pyramid, 

attributeyi to him, were dug in the j4ra- 

' ' ' ■ * 

iian n^ountains, to which they opened a 

caTia.1 from the Nt7e, and bringing the 
rafts within the quarry, immediately re- 
ceived the ftones on them, and conveyed 
them frQip[i ^thence to the fpot whejp they 
were to be ufed. By thefe buildings, and 
a general prodigali^ty, Pfeujennes exhaufted 
the treafures of his anceftors, as well as 
thofe he brought from Jerufalem, and 
reduced himfelf to fuch poverty, that 
he .bafely^ fubmi.tted to prpftitu^te his 
daughter for gain. Thus wretched from 
his vices, he could neither fhake off his 
habits, npr bear to fee them in their true 
colours I the fairnefs of a good charac- 
ter, fo i^rongly expofed the turpitude and 

R 4 darknefs 
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darknefs of his own, that it was always 
irkfome and odious in his fight ; he fet 
bis fon afide from the throne, becaufe his 
amiable difpofition tacitly condemned his 
infamy and bafenefs. He died univef- 
fally detefted, after he had been the 
fcourge of his fubje<a:s one and forty 
years, and left the throne tq his brother 



NEPHERCHERES, 



Anno, A, C* 



. 937- 

FROM the motive which raifed this 
pringe tp the throne, a fimilitude of 
difpofitipn to his brother, we arc not 
^t a iQfs to collect the general lines of 
his character, though hiftory does not 
pgrtiqul^rizc hi« anions. Bunting is of 

opinion 
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opinion that he is Vapbresj whofe letters 
to Solomon are to be feen in the ninth 
hook of Eufebius's evangelical prepara- 
tion. After he had reigned four years^ 
the throne reverted to his nephew 



AMENOPHTHIS, 



Anno A. C. 



933 



THIS prince h^d long beheld the 
tyranny and impiety of his father and 
uncle with filent horror and ayerfion^ and 
ardently wifhed to reftore the Egyptians 
to their religion^ and former fituation % 
but not da^^ing to interfere, or declare 
fentiments/ which had already loft him 
the crown, he prudently temporized^ and 
fubmitted to his foverelgns inftitMtions, 

Now 
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Now pofTeiTed of powex, and ?it full li- 
berty to exert tjic didates of bis heart, 
he opened .the temples, apd. reftored 
religious ^worihip to its fprmcr channel^ 
perniitted. the oeoplp. to exercifc th?ir 
trades and occupations, encouraged their 
induftry, alleviated their wants, and 

brought ^tbe Ji^x^ |ind ^ fciences„ which 
had been difregarded, into pradice and 
reputation 



rr 



He found the provinces and courts 
of judicature in the hands of thofe, who 
had been appointed . to their offices in 
the Tate reigns,, and according to the 
politics of the feafon, Jcnowing no other 
rule of.aftion, than their niafter'^ will, 
expefted tne fame deference from their 
mferipr officers^ and all who applied tp 
their .departmcints ; .which had fo .per- 
verted eyeiy principle of juftice, that 
they feeo^ed rather the c:^ecutors of rar 

pine 
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Dipe.and dj^oktipn, ,than the guardians 
of .the Jaws, and protestors q£ yir,t\ie; 
The^ were ^^mmqdjately . fuper^eded ,b.y 
,nien ,of integijity ,^nd abilities, w|;io at- 
itpnjling tp a juft execution qf, the laws, 
jce^pre^ juftice, reg^ularity apd oir^er. . 

« . r • • • 

• ■ f ' ' 

jdmnopbthis -^^s of fo me^-ciful a -dif- 
|>pfi^ion, .that the deatl;i orjpupiihmeilt 
of a.criniin?,! jgftvje-hiox ^gre^t jiain gi^4 
itfteaflnej^. Axef^^d j^ipraUty aad l^u- 
^gfie temper g^vc liii?! nice fcnf^tip^s, 
juljl 'the mifery.exen of an .qffeijder aJp- 
iembled in his (rx^p^^thie x^oil^jqpipniiT 
i^rating rei§ie£);ions, %n^ ni^4p )^^^ /^^ 
the importance of having a ,cijt;izqn's li^fe 

iufpend^ ,on his cle|;eri5dn^^ipn. This 

« » 

ierioug .wan;nth /n .^h? cftufe ^qf xpei;cy, 
the ■firqucft apd moft pleafij^ ^fecjurity 
of the perfons and property of his oqc^r 
pk, cqx44 never admit of capricious vi- 
olence, too often experienced in arbitrary 

governments -, 
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governments ; and whilft it gave the 
fubjedt the comfort of knowing himfelf 
fafe in the enjoyment of his pofleffions, 
was the fource of internal felicity to the 
prince. There can be in no fcene of 
life a true tafte of enjoyment, without 
a difpofition to mercy ; fenfibility extends 
its influence to every faculty ; whilft it 
comntiiferates the wretched, and expands 
the tender powers of humanity to plead 
the caufe of the afflidfced, it feeds the 
foul with the higheft joys ; the glad* 

dened heart of the wretched, and the 
defponding raifed to fatisfadion and hap- 

pinefs, pour on it a flood of delight, and 

in difplaying humanity in the moft ex- 
alted point of view, dcmonftrates that the 
moft refined fenfations,, will attend the 
pureft elevation of reafon and human na- 



ture, 



Amenofbtbis 
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jlmenopbtbis had happily adjufted the 
internal governmcixt, and by an un- 
wearied attention to the general wel- 
fare of his people, almoft obliterated the 
cffeds and remembrance of the two 
lain reigns, when he loft his favourite 
daughter, whom he buried in a fingu- 
lar manner : " " Having caufed the image 
of a cow to be made of wood richly 
gilded, he put the body of his daughter 
** into it. The cow was not interred, 
'^ but continued near five hundred years 

afterwards, in the days of Herodotus^ 
expofed to view, in a magnificent 
chamber of the royal palace, in the 
" city of SaiSf where they burnt cx- 
quifite perfumes all the day, and lamps 

by night/' 



€€ 
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This calamity was feverely felt by 
Amm<^btbis^ imbittered the refidue of 

^" Herodotus, lib. 2» 

3 " 019 
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His diys, and gradually brotigKt' mm" to 
his grave. He reigned* hin6 yeiri^, d* 
fEort fpace for fo valuable a jirincJe:' 
lie had no defire, like nioft of his prt-' 
deceflbrs, of perpetuating his nanicf by^ 
magnificent buildings*; the)/ were ^nte-^ 

■ r 

rally difti^efling to thd pebpky ^^ 
though his genius did^ not rank Hifii 
aniongflr the legiflatorsi and^mofFdiftjh- 
gUiflied kings, yet thd hajipihefs His" 
fabjedts enjoyed frdm his tender cJare, 
erefted' a nibhumerit of^ hihi in dieir' 
hfearts, mord durable and' jJkafing, than 
the rhbft fuperb ihalifdlduih; or iiktucs 
of gold dr ma'rbrel 

During one huiidi'^d aiid' forty-iAfee 
years, from this period, whicH- ihdudks' 
the refidue of this, and two Succeeding 
dynaftics, nothing more' is- preferved of 
the E^j^tikn fiiltbiV, 'thfe ^c- i^gat - 
fucceffion. 
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and reigned - - - - -' 6 years. 

Aiinb A. t. 918'. 

P'siiirlA'bHis reigheii^ - ■^''^■^ekfs. 
Bunting fays, that the prophet ' jfi//- 
jab 9 was taken up into heaven in the 
fifth year of this reign,. 

Anno A. C. 909. 
PsEUSRriNisihfe fEcdna; reignedj!^ years. 

About this time, flourifhed the poet 
Homer. 



Thtb ^wf^TY-SEcoiTD Dvilr'A'sT'r. 
Of the' B* U'B As T'/t E S. 

« 

Anno A. G;.8;;f4», 

Sesenchosis afcended the throne, and 

reigned - - - - - 21 years. 

5 Anno 
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Anno A. C. 853- 

OsoRTHCN afcended the throne, and 
reigned - - - - 15 years. 

« • • • 

Anno A, C. 83 8r 

Ta CELLO THIS afcendcd ' the throne, 
and reigned - - - - 13 years* 



The Twenty-Third Dynasty. 



Of the T a N I T E S. 

Anno A. C. S25< 

Petubastes afcended the throne^ and 
reigned - - - - " ^S years. 

Anno A. C. 800. 

OsoRTHON the fecond afcended the 
throne^ and reigned ^ ^ g years. 



Anno 
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Anno A. C. 791. 

PsAMMus afcended the throne, atid 
reigned - - - - -^ 10 years. 



The Twenty-Fourth Dynasty* 

Of the S a I T E S. 

BOGCHORIS, 

Anno A. C* 

.781. 

FROM the days of SeMris the 
Egyptian government, and fitnatioA of 
affairs, were often^ wavering, irregular, 

and unfettled ; the fceda of power, and 
principles of arts and fciences were not 

loft, though neglefted j and we have 

feen the kingdom in a flouriflnng and 

S potent 
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potent condition, both in the time of 
the Trojan war, and during the twenty- 
firft dynafty ; yet even then, they made 
no improvements on the wrife laws of 
Sefojirisy nor gained any additional re- 
putation in art, fcience, or politics. 
Many of the artifts had indeed retired 
from Egypt in the latter part of Se-* 
foftris's reign ; but fkilful artificers and 
men of genius ilill remained, as is evi- 
dent from the tomb of Ofimandes^ and 
other magnificent buildings, erefted af- 
ter that period. And though there 
arofe no genius like Sefojirisy to draw 
out the ability of the people, and cul- 
tivate amongft them an ambition to 
excel I they had his code and maxims 
to condudt the government, and by 
their afiiftance, fupported themfelves 
from confufion and obfcurity, until 
the Ethopians were in ppffefEon of the 

throne i who having no idea of fcience, 
^ the 
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the vdue of artsi or thcii* fyAem o( 
government^ totally fiibvcrted the lat-* 
ter, and involved the former in alnlofl 
utter ruin, from which they wef-e pre-* 

ferved by Amempbtbki 

' • « ... 

- - < 

Within the two laft dynaftiei, which 
1 have been obliged to pafs over. in 
filence, there muft have ariferi fome 
Violerit ciyil commotion^ in the king- 
dom) as the throne, before that time 
in the jpoffefEoh of the Ethiopian family^ 
was now filled by Boccboi^is an Egyptian^ 
a prince mean in his perfon, weakly in 
his conftitution, and fevere iii his man^ 
ners j circumflances, which in another 
king would have incurred the con<^ 
tempt and difregard of a people proniS 
to licentioufnefs and rebellion^ as the 
Egyptians were, but in him they were 
not confidered; the fupedority of his 
Wifdom and prudence^ obliterated every 

S a idea 
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idea of perfonal defed. The delicacy 
of his conftitutipn, which rendered 
hitn incapable of attempting to ac- 
quire military glory^ was no interrupt 
tion to his mental faculties but do* 
mefticating him^ inclined his genius 
wholly to the regulation and internal 
concerns of his kingdom. 

Hitherto all the property in the 
kingdom had been veiled in the crown % 
the lands were divided amongft the 
people* firft by Jofiphy and afterwards 
by SeJ^risy for an undetermined time» 
but not in fee, on condition of an- 
nually paying a fHpulated quit-rent 
into the ti^afury; by this tenure* the 
leife^ was fubje<ft to a refumption, 
whenever the crown pleafed to exerdie 
that power* and to be deprived in an 
inflant of the fruit of their own, aad 
the labours of tl^eir anccibors; which 

Boccbtnis 
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Bodchoris thought fo unfriendly to in- 
duftrjr and improvement, that he made 
it the firft objedfc of his attention, to 
afcertain the rights of the crown, and 
point out the independent property of 
the fubjedt. 

The laws of Sefoftrh which had bfeen 
fet aiide, were now reftored, and fuch 
others added, as he thought neceifary 
and beneficial to the ftate j particularly 
the firft commercial laws, and * others 
relative to coiitrafts and agreements- 
He enafted, that a debtor fhould be 
free from any claim, where there was^ 
no written proof of the debt: ^and 
that thofe who lent their money up- 
on ufury, fhould not receive intereft, 
after it had doubled the principal. He. 
fubjeded all property to the payment 

• Diodonis, lib. 2. ' Ut fupra. 

S3 of 
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of debts, but would not permit the 
body of the debtor tp be feized, as 
the ftate required his afliftance in pefice 
and war, thinking it unjuft and im-i. 
pplitic, tp permit the avarice of a cre^-. 
ditor tp deprive the ftate of the fe^-. 
vices of a ufeful fubjed:. This law 
\v^as carried tp Athens by ^qlofix and 
there called the ScifaStbia. Finding 
that there was not fufficient money 
in circulation tp fupply the Qxigenqies 

pf individuals^ to eftablifli credit, he 
made a law, by which his fubjedls 
were permitted tP pledge the bodies of 
their fathers, fpr the payment pf ^ 
loan; and that if the debtor refufed 
to pay the debt, or died, without re-r 
deeming the pledge, he fhpuld be de-? 
prived pf funeral rites, 

Thefe^j laws judicioufly founded oi^ 
|he principles and diipoiition of the 
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Egyptians, were univerfally admired, and 
in force feven hundred years after the 
reiga of BoccAoris, when Egypt was 
iubdued by the Romans., He was juft- 
ly ranked amongft . their moft famous 
legiflator$9 and regarded as one of the 
wifeft and heft kings of Egypt. 

The only public building attributed 
to him, was a beautiful and magnifi- 
cent portico, on the eail fide of Vt^can\ 
temple. 

In the forty*fourth year of his 
reign, Sabacon, the Ethiopian^ entered 
Egypt with a powerful army, . and con- 
quered it; what became of Bocchoris 
after this reverfe of fortune, i$ not well 
known *, 

Thb 

♦ Bufebius, after JuRus Africanusy fays, that jBof^ 

« 

^trit was taken in battle, and burnt alive by or* 

S 4 dn 
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The Twenty-Fipth Dynasty 

Of the ETHIOPIANS. 

S A B A C O N, 

^ - • 

Anno A. C. 

737- 

SABACON't kte vidory opened 
him a way to the throne* and the 
fubmiffion of the Egyptians ^ they, 
ever ready to transfer their allegiance^ 
knew not what it is to love their 
king, and entertain a warm regard for 
a beneficent and excellent fovereign. 
\Bouboris^ adorned with eminent virtues, 
the father of his people ; and the biood 

der of Sabacon ; this is fo foreign to the charaftcr 
of Sahaeon^ by Mlian and Her$4btus^ that it cannot 
he credited. 

royal 
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royal funk^ with their honour and fi- 
delity; truly does the hiftorian charge 
them with bafenefs : their ties, indeed, 
to their king, were only thofe of flaves 
to their mafter, from whofe glory or 
difgrace^ they received no confequence, 
or degradation. Was it poflible to pal«- 
liate the crime of breaking every foCisl 
and moral obligation, the merits of 
Sabacon may lay claim to that poffi- 
bility» and apologize for their ready 
obedience to him : contrary to the gene* 
ral difpofition of the Ethiopians^ he 
encouraged men of ingenuity, ^was 
pious and juft, and of ^ fo merciful a 
temper, that he did not put one E^p^ 
tian to death during his refidence in 
Egypt, and totally abolifhed the laws 
which inflided death on delinquents. 
He employed malefa&ors in the moil: 

^ Allan. . ' Herodotus, lib» t* 

laborious 
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laborious works, that whilfl they were 
rendered of public utility, that may 
deter others from male practices . A 
punifliment more dreadful to malefac- 
tors than death. Many of the moil 
abandoned would feel the keeneft grief 
and mortification, in teing feen by their 
relations, and former reputable afib« 
ciates, chained to a barrow, or in the 
habit of ilaves, labouring on the pub- 
lic roads, or fortifications, who confi- 
der immediate execution as a friendly 

relief from a burthenfomc exiftencc. 

« 

Sabacon obferving the danger the cities 
were expofed to, from the lownefs of 
their fituation, ordered the criminals to 
carry a quantity of earth, proportioned 
to their crimes, to the cities they inhabit- 
ed ; by which means, the cities were 
elevated, and rendered more healthy and 
beautiful. The earth taken out of Sefof- 
tris's aqucduds and canals, had been ap- 
plied 
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plied by him to this ufe, and was very fcr-^ 
viceable in protedling the cities from the- 
ill efFedts of the inundations of the 
NUe I and it is a matter of furpme, 
that no one of the. many kings, who 
reigned between Sefojiris and Sabacon^ 
purfued a plan fo obyioyily beneficial 
to. the public 

The cit/ of Bubajlts yffz^ particular- 
ly improved by this law, in point of 
commodioufnefs and elegance, though 
not in reputation, as it handed down 
to pofterity, np honourable character of 
the difcipline of the city, nor left tho 
leaft room to admire and applaud the 
morals of the inhabitants. *' ' In this 
^* city Sabacon built a temple, and de-^ 
^^ dicated it to Bubajlis (the moon) ; it 
^^ was fituated in a peninfula formed by 



* ^erpdotus, lib. 2« 



<^ two 
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*' two canals cut from the NUej each of 
** which was an hundred feet wide, 
*• (haded by trees planted on either 
*' bank. The temple was of a cir- 
•* cularform, about onethoufand eight 
'• hundred and feventy-five feet in cir- 
«* cumference, which you entered by a 
magnificent portico, ornamented with 
ftatues nine feet high, and encompaf- 
** fed by a grove of lofty trees, inclofed 
^ within a wall beautified with figures 
** engraved on the ftones. It ftood in 
«* the higheft part of the city, and was 
<* feen at a great diftance in all the ad- 
** jacent country/' 






Sabacon having reigned in Egypt twelve 
years, refigncd the throne to his fon, 
and retired to his paternal dominions. 
He was ranked amongft their legifla- 
tors, is called * So in the Septuagint, 

* 2 Kings, xvii. 3, 4. 

p and 
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and was folicited by I^fia king of If- 
rad^ to join his forces againA Sahmmfljar 
king of AJ^frk. 



S E V I C U S, 



Anno A. C« 



735. 

MANY regulations in gov^nn^/ent^ 
dictated with confummate wtfdom> and 
anfwering all the end expedted from them 
at the time of their inftitution» have 
ibmetimes been continued longer than 
they wc^ire advantageous and beneikial to 
the kingdom : the^ gmnt of knds which 
Sefoftris made to every foldier for hi^ 
maintenance^ was founded on the trueft 
politics^ as it employed in peace^ a. nur 
meroDS body of men in cultivating wafte 

land^> 



N. 
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lands, faved the nation the expence 0/ 
maintaining the army, and increafed the 
revenues : but when the reafon for gm* 
ploying them no longer exifted, and the 
tenants were enriched, the fpirit and de-^ 
fign of the inftitution was deftroyed, and 
what was ftill more pernicious, the fol- 
diers difcovered no readinefs to leave 
their pleafing retirements, where they 
enjoyed affluence and quiet, to enter upon 
the fatigue and dangers of war ; fo that, 
they were a ufelefs and dangerous body 
to the empire. 

This evil, Sevicus iaw and determined 
to remedy ; a ftep worthy of a great 
prince attentive to the advantage of 
his kingdom ; but to remove four hun«- 
dred and ten thoufand men from their 
cftates, the only body profefling arms 
in the Egyptian dominions, was full 
of danger, and required prfecaution, 
refolution and addrefs. Sevicus^ with- 
out 
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out taking any previous meafures to 
retain them in his intereft^ or continue 
their dependance^ at once difembodied 
them, that being no longer militia, they 
may be deprived of the only title they 
had to their eftates : ufed to receive impli- 
cit obedience, he did not confider that the 
fubmiflion of his fubje(^s was extorted 
by fear, without the leaft concurrence of 
the will, or attachment to his perfon ; 
that they would. dare to.negle<3:i or at- 
tempt to (hake off the (hackles of his 
power ; that the fear which awdd the 
people, was not produced by him, but 
the (landing militia; that by di(banding 
them, he difrobed himfelf of power, and 
that they, deprived of the emoluments 
liVhich bound them to his intereft, would 
not, if required, follow his banner. 
Whilft things were in this unfettled 
iituation, Salmanafar king of AJfyria in- 
vaded Egjfpt with a numerous army ; and 

Sevicus 



4€ 
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Sevicus fummomng the diA>anded troops^ 
fo follow his ftandardy they refufcd to 
obey. In this dilemma^ ' Sevtcus went to 
the temple of Vulcan^ and was ex- 
horted by that god to take courage, 
•* and affured, that if he marched out 
•* againft the enemy, he fhould conquer 
^' them; affembling dierefore a body 
^* of artificers, traders, huflbandmen, and 
^^ whomfoeyer would foUow him, he 
'* marched to 'Felu^vm: in the night af<^ 
^^ ter his arrival, a multitude of rats 
^* entering the enemy s camp gnawed 
*' their quivers, bows, and the thongs 
•* of their (hiclds in pieces. The j^y^ 
** rians finding then>felv€s dius difarmed 
** in the dooming, fled, and foffercd 
** greatly in their flight; Wherefore a 
** ftatuc of ftone was ereftcd in the 
** tewvple of Vulcany reprcfenting a .king 



*" Herodotus, lib. 2* 



^* with 
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*' with a rat in one hand, and thefe 
*' words ifTuing out of his mouth : who- 
** ever beholds me let him learn to be 
^* religious." 

"^ y^P^^ S^^^^ ^ different account of 
this expedition ; he fays, that after the 
AJJyrian had fpent much , time, to little 
purpofc, in the fiege of Pelujium^ had 
raifed his wotks as high as the walls of 
that city, news was brought him, that 
the king of Ethiopia was on his march to 
ailift the Rgyptians^ and intended to crofs 
the defert to fall fuddenly on the AJfyrian 
army; and that this intelligence caufed 
him to raife the fiege and retreat *• 

Herodotus 



^ Jofeph. Ant. Jud. lib. lO. cap. i. 

♦ Jofephtts calls the AJj^an king who retired from 
Pilujium^ without ravaging Egypt ^ Senacherih^ which is . 
evidently a miftake ; that prince did not afcend the 

AJJyrian throne until ten years after this event. ' He 

T could 
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Herodotus received his fabulous narrl-^ 
tivc from the priefts ; and it is thought td 
have been borrowed from the account of 
the deflruftion of the AJUyrian army un- 
der Senacberibf fucceifor oi Salmanqfarj by 
the angel^ mentioned in the fecond book 
of Kings^ and by Berojiis. 

The arts do not appear to have been 
improved in the latter reigns, nor do 
we difcovef an endeavour to tranfcend 
the bounds they were fkilled in: the 
laity, often engaged in revolutions and 
civil difturbances, feem to have loft 
their tafte and force of genius ; but the 
fciences. In the calm retreats of the 

could be no dther than Salmanafary who not fuccecd-* 
ing in his attenipt upon Egyft^ marched againft 5^-- 
mariOy and after a three years fiege, taking it, led the 
Ifiraeliut into captivity. Senacherih fucceeded in hia 
expedition againft Egyft^ as will be feen in the next 
rclgn. 

priefts. 



|>riefts, particularly aftronomy, was im- 
proved $ ' their knp;v^iedge of the motiotl 
qF the heavenly bodies was extenflvei 
they calculated an ecltpfe o( the moon, 
which happened on the nineteenth of 

Marcb^ three hours and twenty mi«* 
nutes before midnight in the fifth year 
of this reigUf the firft on record ; and 
two others in the following year, one 
on the eighth of March^ and the other 
on the firft of September. 

When the abbve atithor aii^ts, that 
their knowledge of die motion of ccelef- 
tial bodies was extenfive, he can only 
mean comparatively with the reft of 
the wodd at the fame time> and un* 
doubtedly they excelled in the fcience : 
fame have indeed fet up the Chaldeans 
in oppofition to them, but with great 

T 2 impropriety. 
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impropriety, as they are allowed to have 
applied themfelves to the ftudy of aftrar 
logy, father than to aftronomy. 

The Egyptians knew that an cclipfe 
of the moon was • occafioncd by the 
immerging of that planet into the earth's 
fliadow ; and ^ Diadorus fays, they had 
acquired tb^ art of conftruding aflro-* 
nomical tables, and by their dliftance 
afcertained the motions and revolutions 
of the ftars ' ; that they conjedured, that 
comets had a periodical revolution^ and 
that the earth and planets revolved 
round a common center, and their 
own axis at the fame tin^. This, howr* 
ever well founded, is not hinted^ by He-' 
roJotus, -whofo attention |:o every part 
of Egyptian learning, could fcarcely .have . 
admitted of an omidion in fo i{i)por-» 



y Diodorus, lib. i. • * Ut Supra. 



tant 
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tant a. point o£ kilowledge : their ideas 
of the nature and motion of the cceleilial 
bodies were at beft confufed, uncertain 
and incorreA,^ and the moft ingenipua 
Waters hare been pblig^ to cpnjTsf^jr 
that their vague fyftem was altogether 
inisxplicable and full of contradi^ions, . 






With reipcft to ; the magnitude of 
the planet^ the^r experiments were too 
&tUe and inaccurate to give them any 
tollable , information^ . not to mention 
die errors they muft. have- incurred 
through an , ignorance of phyiics : for 
example, to know the diameter of the 
fun^s difk/ as ibpn* as they difcovered a 
ray of that planet^ ti>ey caufed an horfe- 
man • to ftart and gallop until the fii^ 
of the fan wa& clearly above > the hori- 
zon ; and , knowing the diflance which 
the horfeman gallopped in an hour, and 
the tiiue that planet took in rii^ig upon 

T 3 the 
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« 

the plane of the horizon, calculated the 
fun's diameter, 

' 

m 

The Egyptian year confifted of three 
hundred and fixty-five days, both by the 
teftimony of the Jlf/7g&wf aftronomer, and 
Herodotus, who fays, *• that their years. 
^' confifted of twelve months of thirty 
•* days each, to which five days were 
** annually annexed to complete the 
^^ period." This concurrent evidence 
fbems to afcertain, that the Egyptians 
knew nothing of the erroneoufhefs of 
this computation* But to this it is re-^ 
plied, that the Egyptians had two years, 
the aftronomical and the civil year ; the 
former known to the priefts, cook- 
ing of three hundred and fixty-five days, 
and fix hours, the latter confiiting of 
three hundred and fixty-five days only, 
in general ufc ; |iot to accurately afccr-^ 
tain periods of time^ but porpo£dy vfy^ 

tended 
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tended by its retrograde motion, to pafs 
their annual feftivals by degr^s through 
cvtry day of the year : by this method 
of computationt they gained on the fo-* 
hr year, one day every four years, and 
one whole year in one thoufand four 
hundred and fixty years *< 

The affinity between fculpture and 
painting is fo near, and the ideas of 
both arts flowing almoA in the famo^ 
channel^ it is probable they were dif-» 
covered wd praftiied about the fame. 
time ; the ilile of the former ha$ been 

* The Egyptian year continued to confift of twelve 
moiidis, the firft called 7%ot^ 2d Paophi^ 3d Jthyri 
4(h Cbi/ac^ SthT^if, 6th Mechesr^ 7th Pbamenoth^ 8:b 
Pbarmtitbf 9th Pachcn^ lOth P^iuni^ zith Epiphiy 12th 
M^m^ \rith five additionail d^ys^ until they were 
fubdued by the Romans^ when they intercalated a 
day at the end of their year between the 28 and 29 
of Jugufl ; the firft day of therr year correfponded ta 
the 29th of Angu/l of the Jutian year. 

T 4 occafionally 
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occafionally fliewn j the latter, of which 
the Egyptians are faid to have been the 
inventors, v^ras difplayed on the ceilings^ 
on the pillars, and other parta of the 
temples and magnificent buildings : oil^ 
could not have been ufed in thofe paint-^ 
ings, they deaden the brilliancy of co- 
lours, which were laid on without (had- 
ing or foftening, and were of 'fo corro- 
five a quality, that they perforated the 
imalleft pores, afiumed the hardnefs of 
adamant, and maintain their hiftre even 
to this time, with a frefhnefi that looks 
as if they were ftill wet from the paintcrV 
brufh J if they had difcovered the beau* 
tiful expreflive effeft a gradation and 
oppofition of colours have in painting, 
they would doubtlefs have fhcwn it in 

the decorations of their grandeft build- 

• ■ 

ings. The ceilings of the temples and 
maufolea were generally over-laid with 
the brighteft azure, ftoddcd with ftars <^ 

5 gold. 
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gold^ the pillars and walls with figures 

of the /acred animals, hieroglyphics, 

aod foliage, hi which the ihape, not 

'the colour of the animal was confider-* ' 

■ 

ed ; leaves of gold and Silver Were mingled 
with red or blue ; and nature feems to 
have been as littla attended to, as in 
the prefent tafte of Chinefe painting: 
but however imperfeft their performan- 
ces were, they were held in high efti- 

* • ■ • 

mation j ^ * Candauks a king of Lydid 
*» wTjo reigned from the third year of 
** SaBacorii to the eighth of SevkusJ 

*< gave for a- piSttre of a battle, itr 

« * 

** weight in gold." 

, ' • : • . . .-I 

'Th<is ftood the general ftate of the' 
gdvernment, arts and fciences,' when^ 
Sevtcus, after reigning twelve years, paid 

a « 

the debt of nature, and was fucqeeded by 
his brother . 

TERA- 

• Pliny. 
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TERACyS, OR TJSRHAKA, 



Anno. A, C. 



7n 



^RRACXJSi who had reigned in 
Ethiopia from the death of his father 
Sabacon^ on the demife of his brother 
Seviais repaired to £^^/> and taking 
pofleflion of his dominions^ again united 
the kingdoms of Egypt and Etkiopia. 
In which h« was fcarcely fettled^ when. 
Senacberib (who had juft fuccecded to 
the throne of Nineveb) determined to re- 
venge the difgrace which Teracus had 
brought on his father Sabnanq/ar, in com^ 
pelling him to raife the fiegc of Pelu-^ 
fium^ made a defcenf upon E^pt^ ra<« 
vaged the Delta^ and carried away vail; 
7 numbers 
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numbers of Egyptians into captivity. 
When, according to archbifhop IJJbef^ 
and Dr. Prideaux^ the prbphefy o£ the 
prophet Nakum was fulfilled ; who thus 
elegantly foretold the cvept : * Speak- 
ing of Ninevebf the prophet fays, 
^' Art diou better than populous A& 
*^ {Pelufium)f that was (ituated amongft 
*^ the rivers, (the Delta, on the eaftern 
'* fide of which was Felufiutih is full 
^* of rivers) that had waters round about 
*^ it, whofe rampart was the fea, and 
*' her wall was from the fea ?" {Pelufium 
was fituated on the eaftern mouth of 
die NUe adjoining to the fea, and a 
wall was built by Sefofiris from the 
fea*(hore by Pelufium, a-crofs the 
IJlbmus to the city HierdpoKs on the 
JteJ Sea.) ^* Ethiopia and Egypt (united 
'** under Teracus) were her flrengtfa, and 



• Ndimtl) chap. Ui* v. 8,9, ro« 



€i 



it 
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*' it wag infinite ; • P»/ and Luhim '* 
(which means Lybk^ a part of &0 
Egyptian dominions) ** were thy heIp-« 
^* ers. Yet was (he earried away^' ihe 
*• went into captivity : htt young chil- 
<^ dren alfo were dafhed in pieces at 
^* the top of all the ftreets; and they 

^^ caft lots for their honourable men, 
^ and all her great men were bound in 
*' chains." . 

Whatever were the natural abiUti^^, 
or accotnplifhments of Teracuu he ^had 
no opportunity of 4if|>laying tl^nc^ be- 
fore the AJfyrian^ anaay defolated his 
dominions ; an event, not only injuripus 
to liberal productions; and the foxtnAes 
of . individuals, but to the general 
fyftenx of government, and the fove- 
reign's authority in particular, who, 
no longer fupported by the army, and 
bafely deftrtbd by' his fttbjcfts, was, 

fome 
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fomc few year $ after the Affyrian inva- 
fion, oppreffed, and his kingdom of 
"Egypt being feized by the moft power- 
ful traytors, was divided into twelve 
feparate and indfpondent kingdoms. 
He reigned in Egypt twenty years, and 
was fupceeded in the diftrid of Sats^ 
(according to EtifebiusJ by Merres, an 
Ethiopian I t^i whom, or the other 
eleven kings, we find very little re- 
corded, until Pfammiticbus fvrsycd the 
fceptrfe in Sais. ^ ^ 



The Twenty-Sixth Dynasty. 



Of the S a I T E S. 

Anno A. C. 693. 

Me R RES feized the throne, and held 
it --*•---- 12 years. 



Anno 
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Anno A« C. 6%t^ 
Stephinates feized the throne, ihA 
held it - - * ^ *' 7 y^^s- 

Anno A. C. 674. 

NECHEPSOsJeized the throne, and held 
|t--«» -•.-6 years. 

Anno A. a 668. 

NechO feized the thfoiie, and held 
it- - - ----g years* 

Necbo was killed in battle by the 
king of Ethiopia^ * when Pfammiticbus, 
his fon, fled into Syria^ from whence 
he was recalled by the other kings, 
after the Ethiopians had evacuated 
Sais. 

^ Herodotus^ lib. a. 



PSAM4 
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PSAMMITICHUS, 

Anno. A. C« 

66o« 

THE ufurpers^ well acquainted with 
the difpofition of the people to violence 
and refentment, adted in their feveral 
kingdoms with caution and addrefs ; 
they conftituted each a counfel of a 
&w feleft perfonsy to infped and tranf- 
a£fc public aflairSy confirmed the old 
laws and cuftoms^ and backing fuch 
new regulations, as they thought ne- 
cefiary for the good of their king<^ 
doms, by a ftanding army, eftabli0ied 
fubjedion and order. 

Yet, notwithftanding their precau- 
tion, it was in danger of not being 

durable ; 
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durable ; compulfion influenced ; no na- 
tural or . moral obligation tied them 
to their matter ; and whenever thofe arts 
and means flept, by. which the princi- 
pality was gained, or the fovereign was 
found defediivc in >rt, or penetration, 
his power muft totter, and his adhe- 
rents could have no fcr uple to di^defs 
him of a throne, to which they could 
lay as good a claim as himfelf. This« 
the fovereign was aware of, aad tiiei:^-* 
fore, looked into every man's conduft 
^p^ith a fcrutinizing fufpicious eye, and. 
£fted every a<^ion and deiign. 

9 
i 

The kings entered into a ftrift ofFan-. 
five and defenfive alliance, indifpenfa- 
bly neceflfary to refift the incurfions of 

their powerful neighbours^ and mutu- 
ally countenance and fupport each other's 
authority in their feveral kingdoms. 
But a union between princes of their 

complexion. 
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complexion^ whom no principles re- 
ftraincd from treachery, could not . be 
lafting. They had been witneffes to 
each others chicanery and fubtilty ; and 
fufpedling every incidental infringement 
of treaty, to be a premeditated attempt 
to aggrandize power> were continually 
engaged in controverfy and cabals i 

Before their feuds diffolved the ge- 
neral alliance^ they concurred in build- 
ing a maufoleum^ called the Labyrinth, 
by the lake Mceris^ to be a monu- 
ment, of their reign^ and receive their 
bodies when dead *; *' This ^ building," 
Herodotus^ who examined it very care- 
fully, -fays, /* exceeded in magnifi- 
*^ cence every ftrud:ure he had feen, 
^* or . heard of 5 it contained twelve 

** Herodotus, lib. 2. 

if . 

* Dadalus is faid to have built his labyrinth at 
Cretty after the above model. /i^ 

U *« vaulted 
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<• vaulted halls, to which you enteied 
^^ by the fame number of doors, fi% 
^^ towards the north, apd fix towards 
^' the fouth J over which, were fifteen 
*\ hundred chambers, and the like num« 
«* ber beneath; which being ihe fe- 
" pulchres of the kings, and holy^ 
** crocodiles, were held facred, and 
•* kept from the fight of ftrangers. 
*^ • The comn^nication between the 
^ various apartments, was fo exceed- 
^^ ly intricate, that without a guide^ 
^ it ^as impoffible to explore thenoi. 
^^ The roof and walls were of white 
** marble, adorned with various pieces 
•< of fculpture. The ceiling of the 
** halls, w»8 fopported by white nwr-» 
" b|e pillars, highly poliihed* At 
^^ the ai^le, which terminated lihc la- 
" byrinth, was a pyramid forty fa- 
** thorns in height, entered by a iub» 

* Strabo, lib. ly* pag|C 1165. 

5 ** terraneous 



^^ terraneous paifage^ and adorned with 
^ figures of animals larger than life/' 

This is the only monument recprd-^ 
ed to have been built by the twelve 
kings^ between whom the alliaiice had 
fubfifted fome years, without material 
interruption i when, meeting on ah ap- 
pcHnted day, to facrifice in the temple 
of Vulcan at Memphis^ and being about 
to ofier a libation, on the lafl day of 
the folemnity, the high prieft forgot 
to bring one of the twelve golden bowls, 
which were made for the kings u(e 
on thefe public A^lemnities^ the prieft 
did not difcover his omiffion, until* he 
had delivered a bowl to each of the 
kings, excepting Pfammitichus^ who 
ftood laft in rank ; and not being will- 
ing to interrupt the facrifice by delay, 
took off his brazen helmet, and hold* 
ing it in his hand, performed the liba- 
tioQ : each of theodier kings had an hel-* 

U 2 met 



met like PJamnitJC&as^s, and wore it it 
th^t' time; nor had Pfammiti^ims any 
concerted defign in offering the libation 
out of his helmet ;i btit the" other * kings 
recolledtiiig a* predldtiDn of the oracle^ 
•* Thftt he who ofiiered a libation out 
** a brazen bowl, fhould be king of 
" all .6^^//' — though they would not 
put him to death, (becaufe on exami- 
nation^ they found him innocent of 
any evil intention) unanimoufly agreed 
to deprive him of his territories, and 
baniih him to the fens, with a ftri<3: 

• ■ 

injundtion not to interfere in the affairs 
of Egypt. Breathing revenge againlL 
the authors off Jhis difgrace, he fent 
to confult the oracle of Latana, in the 
city of Butusy and was informed by it, 
** That he fliould be revenged by men 
/* of brafs, fuddenly. rifing out of the 
** fea/' Not comprehending the pof- 
fibility of receiving fuccour from men 

of brafs, he conceived not the leaft 

- » ■« ' 

.. ■. hope* 
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liopes from the anfwer of the oracle. 
Not long after, fome Ionian and Carian 
pirates, driven by a. temipeft on the 
Egyptian coaft, landed in brazen ar- 
mour. An Egyptian 9 who had never 
before iben men armed in that manner, 
went to the fens, and acquainted Pfam-- 
mtichuSf that men of brafs, rifen out 
of the fca,. were ravaging the country : 
he^ , no longer doubting of the accom- 
pli^ment: g^ thp predi<5tion, by pro- 
mii^$ of - Marple rewarda«> engaged . the 
lonians and Carians in his intereft,. and 
by their afliftance, fubdued and de- 
throned the. other kings. 

The civil wars being now entirely 
ended, and the twelve kingdoms united 
under one prince, Pfammiticbus added 
fi portico to Vulcan^ temple, at Mem^ 
phis, facing the fouth ; and in the front 
^ pf the portico, built an edifice for the 

$ • - m ... 
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rcfidencc of jipis^ adorned it with % 
variety of figures in iculpture^ and 
furrounded it whh coloiT^m iUtues 
eightwn ftet high.^ 

His attention was foon witibdrawn 
from the indulgence of hi« tafte and 
piety, to the prcfefvation of hi3 domi^ 
nions ; the ancient enemies of Egypt ^ 
the Ajfyrian$t .made incroaehments on 
the frontiers of biis kingdom, and 
forced hini iptb^^ war, the particufafs 
ef which arc not-Jtnbwn; 



• 4 



We find him likfcwife engaged in a 
war with the Syrians^ which continued 
the greater part of hb reign, (the fiege 
of Azotus^ the naoft memorable for its 
duration on rcctord, lafting ttine-and- 
twenty years) and was prbduftive of 
events moft important and advantage-* 
pus to his people. The Gwif^'who 
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&rvdd bim~ ill the civil wars, and coi>^ 
tributed fo particularly to his vidories 
over the confederate kings, were at this 
time in his army, and in a general en-- 
gagement complimented with the poft 
of honour; a diflindion probably re-^ 

ft 

fulting from the gratitude of PJammi^ 
tichus\ difpofition, but devoid of found 
policy and wifdom; he did hot fore- 
fee the confequence of degrading the 
Egyptian reputation, wounding their 
fpirit of emulation, and deiire of fame : 
they would not forfake their king in 
liis exigence, juft entering upon the 
battle, nor bafely fubmit to have their 
natural honours planted on a foreign 
brow, but nobly fliewed their rcfent- 
ment, fought with furprizing bravery, 
gained a complete vidory, manifefted 
that they were not unworthy of the 
honour, which their fovereign confer-^ 
fed upon ftrangers; and to avoid the 

u 4 jy^e 
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like difgracc in future, two huodre^i 
thoufand men immediately quitted thft 
campy nor could the moft earneft 
importunities prevail on them to re- 
turn. ^They. marched to the confines 
of Ethiopia^ and there fcle^ing a con- 
venient fituation, cftabliflied ^n inde- 
pendent ftate. 

The defcrtioii of almoft one half of 
his army» muft have been fatal to Zt 
prince bent on military glory, and 
weakened ' the nation very materially, 
in a lefs provident reign than the pre-: 
fent; but Pfammitichusy attentive to 
the real advanta^^e of his ^ kingdom, 
made this incident produftive of the 
grcateft benefit and honour to his coun- 

I. 

try. His iiitercourfe with the Greeks]^ 
had fliewn him the folly of the JEjgj^- 

\ Diodorus. 

tian 



. ^^ 
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tian fuperftitious 4fead of the fea, the 
benefits accrualjle to a ft^te frofn mari-r 
time commerce, and a free communir 
<:atioo with the world ; and made him 
refolve, to compenfate for the Ipfs of 
fo many fubjefts, ' to open his ports^p 
favour navigation, encourage ilrangers 
to fettle in his dominions, and allow 
them particular privileges. He reward- 
ed the Carians and fonians^ with great; 
Jiberality from his treafury, and ^ fettled 
on them lands in fee, op both fides of 
the Nik'y a tenure never before granted 
to any fubjed: ; and ■ to eradicate the il- 
liberal ppinion the E^ptians enter tain- 

pd of all foreigners, he educated his 
children in the Greek language and 
manners *. 

From this period the Egyptians be- 
came more polifhed, the intercourfe of 

' Diodorus, ^ Herodot, lib. 2» ' Diodorus. 

Other 
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other nations refined their addref^, ex- 
panded their fentiments^ and giving a 
pleafing urbanity to their learning and 
ikil}> caufed fpeculative men to refort 
to Egypt' from various parts of Greece 
and ji^y as to the feat of polite learn- 
ning and profound erudition* 

Thi^ amiable change of difpofition, 
and improvement in Egyptian politics^ 
Vras in danger of being ruined in it$ 
infancy, by the Scythians^ a -favagd 
people, who had ravaged upper ^4fi^^ 
entered Syria, and threatened Egypt 
with an invafion, in no condition to 
Oppofe their victorious armies. To 
avert a ftorm, which could not but 
be fatal to all his labours, and exceU 
lent regulations, Pfammitichus went to 
the Scythian camp in Syria^ and fo ikil7 
fully applied his attentions and pre- 

fents. 
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fcnts, that they retreated, and left 
F>gyft undifturbed. 

This judicious ftep, which evident-* 
]y fhews the penetration^ addrefs, and 
difcernment of Pfammittcbusy is the laft 
recorded of that excellent prince, anfl 
may be confidered amongft his moft 
beneficial actions, as it preferved, what 
had been adjufted with fo mudi wif- 
dom and fuccefs, and continued to his 
people, the power of cultivating thai 
ifield of wealth and elegance, which 
lie had opened to his dominions. He 
tiled in the forty*fourth year of his 
reign, at Sais his capital, fuU of glory, 
and was buried there in the temple of 
Minerva^. 

^ Strabo, lib, i^, * 
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Sea, is fuch, that a voyage td eidiir 
might have beeii accompliflied by thef^ 
early navigators^ ill the tidi6 Solomons 
fleet was abfent. 

This parity does not continue in every^ 
particular: not to inlift on the dangers 
they muft have encountered in traverf- 
ing the gulphs of Ormus, Scindi, and 
tlambrayj ift ddublifag cape Comorin, in 
their little gallies, and abundant other 
circumftances, which miift immediately 
occur, and wound the credibility of that 
Voyage, we cannot but remark that thd 
learned Bocharty aqd other ingenious 
writers advocates for Ceylon^ reft (heir 
opinion, on their derivation of the name 
of the ifland* If derivation is fufii- 
cient to conftitute an opinion, a po- 
fitive name muft have much more evi- 
dence ; Sofalax^ now. called by the fame 
name^ (all but the mutation of a letter) 
. 5 Ophir 
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Opbir was known by to the ancients^ ia 
the Greek vcrfion of i Kings^ cap^ £x, var* 
281 it is called "2^(0(^)^0, {Sofira)^ and in 
the Alexandrian coipy^hixpaL ^cL {Sofara). 
And not to depend on this evidence 
alone^ Jo/epius fpeaking of Ophr, places 
it in Ethiopia, and fays, they brought 
to the king " Uo?w Ehe^as, At^iomg t« 
Ttai Ul^tiKOh much ivory^ Ethiopians, and 
monkeys. 

The fimilitttde between the ancient 
and prefent name of Sofa/a fubftituted 

in the place of Ophir, the particular 
mentioned by Jojepbus, that the fleet 
brought Ethiopians to Solomon^ the faci- 
lity of the navigation from the Ksd 
Sea, to Sofala, and its iituation on the 
fame continent, from which they em- 
barked, do not feem to leave a doubt 

* Jofephi, Aiitiq« Jud. lib. 8. eap* 7. 

X that 
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that &i&/9a9»'8\'ophir, is t6& mofderd 

Ti»* 



•• « »-^ 



* With refped to the objeflion, that 5^a can- 
not be the Ofhtr of Solomon^ becaufe its difiance 
from the Red Sea is too fhort to take up thre6 
years, the time Sislo?ndn*s fleet, is faid to haire 
been ahfent: we.muft pbferve, that the expteffioi^ 
ufed in the lA Kings^ x. 22. that the navy returned 
from Opbir once in three years, only conveys, that 
the fleet failed in one year, was /abftnt the fe- 
cond, and returned in the third : and indeed It 

does not appear probable^ that- they caiild j^iorvBi 

it fooner, '* for they always landed iij. LyhU (4lW^ 
*' ca) about the time of the autumnal equinox, ai)d 
" that being .over, they fowed the I?nd (in Oc- 
" toher or Novemier) wafted the time of harveftj^ 
« (il/flrfA or ^/n*y arid then cut the <?brtt." 1&- 
rodotusy Hb'4, p. 364.*" -The refldue of the fecond 
year they wte engaged iu:colle6ling\t^.^oJd» ivo^, 
ry» an4 other commodities, and returnjod Jiyith.theiii 
lading in the third ye^r^ which was alw;^s im-* 
menfely rich. Sokmon got in one voyage 450 ta- 
lents of gold, (2 Qhrm' yiU. i8t).. which ampunts,, 
according to Prideuxy Conn, Vol. I. ad annum 740, 

(wha 
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? The Pbeneciqns to whom Pkarooj^ 
cnrtrufted this grand, . expedition, exe- 
cuted his commands with great fideU-* 
ty, and paq-ied his fleet by the coaf| 
of . Mofambique and Sofaia^ round tho 
Cape of Gfle?^/ JHi?^^, and entering th^ 
MediterraneatL by the ftcaits of G/^- 
raltaTf arrived in the Nile^. the third 
year ?fter ^ they feiled froro the B-^d 
Sia^ 

By this voyage^ the ancients gained 
a more perfeft. knowledge of the -4^/- 
can coaft, and extended their geography, 
which had not been afcertained beyond 
liie limits delineated in. Stfoftris% maps« 

(who eftimate) the talent equal to 7200/. fterling) 
to three, millions two hundred and forty thousand 

■ - 

pounds fterling : and according to Dr. Cumberland'^ 
account of the Hebrew talent^ to two millions two 
hundred and eighty-four thoufands, one hundred 
and two pounds, and feven-pence half-penny. 

A X 2 Their 
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Their bcft geographers, had but litdc 
more intelligence of countries, than that 
there were fuch. They knew only a 
fmall part of AJia and Africa^ nothing 
of the northern parts of Europe^ and 
probably very little of the interior, and 
more weftera parts of it. It is con- 
jeiftured that they knew the nature of 
the climate under the equator, from 
Homers defcription pi the garden of 
Alcinousy but no where intimated, that 
they were at all acquainted with the 
extent and variation of the climates, 
without the tropics. 



As for the mathematical part, the 
very eflence of the fcience, fcarcely a 
trace difcovers they had an idea of it^ 
■ Homer alone, in his beautiful defcrip- 
tion of the (hield which Vulcan made 

* 

for Achilles^ fays that the artift did 

» Iliad xviii. ver&s 606, 607, 

Ev 
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Krrjya traf Tru/xarnv o-oxlo; tuxa vroii^rcioi 

Round the vaft ihicld^ with ikill refin'd en* ' 

grave. 
The girding waters, of the briny wave. 

A thought probably conceived, fron^ the 
accepted dodrine, that the earth wa$ 
a plane furrounded by the ocean. This 
branch of fciencc received little or no cul- 
tivation from the Egyptians. Anaximan-- 
der^ a Greek of Miletus ^ who was born 
whilft Pbaroab Necbo was on the throno 
of Egypty and died in the fixty-fourth 
year of his age, endeavoured to perfed: 
geography by the afliftance of aftrono* 
my and geometry ; and notwithftanding, 
an ignorance of the globe's fuperficies 
prevailed, with very little improvement, 
during the Greek and Roman empires : 
and indeed more light has been thrown 

X 3 upoa 
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upon this fubjed:, within the Idft cen^ 
tury, thanit received before, frpm th©^ 
creation of the world, 

• • • a 

Pharoab Necho having accompliilied 
his expedition,' and eftabliflied a re-; 
ipecftable marine, marched a formida- 
bid, army againft ih^'AJ/yrians.^ In his 

« - - 

march to the Euphrates^ being unex- 
pededly oppofed by Jofiah king of Jii^ 
dah^ whofe dominions lay between Egypt 
and AJJyriay ^ engagement enfu^d in- 
the plains of Megiddo^ in which 3^^-\ 
JkA was mortally wounded, tn Ms cha-*' 
riot by an arrow, and his army totally • 
routed, (''On this prince, Jeremiab' 
cempofed an elegy in verfe). From the 
field of battle, the Egyptian army per- 
fucd . the firft plan of operation, and 
advancing to the AJffyrian frontierS| took - 



♦ Jofep, Antiq, lib, lo, cap. 5. 
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the city Carchemijh fi'tnafed at tht con- 
fluence of \ the. Euphratel iiitd the Afd^^A 
and hsfihg ravaged the country tixree 
fiionthB,'^ Without oppoii tion, turned^, his 
forces^agalnft the J^ws, ' and iei^ing y^* 
boahast^ tlie youngeft fon of Jt^^y at 
^Si^i^TT^Uom the ^^r«;i ihad raiftii to 
the ibVerdignty^ he loaded hiitL with 
cHiins, ^dTknarchinj^ to ^i^ufakm^ ieated 
his eMet bibtbeir ^^^(^iftslfiv^aathethrone, 
impofibg ' on? him an x aamiai' 1 ttibat^ t^f 
one hundred talents, of :iilvcT,,'^d oho 
talent df gold*. 

• • • ^ r ^ 

. * According to Dr. Cum- U s. • d. . . ^ 
berlandj the Hebrew talent of 
filver is equal to — *— 353 11 io|fterling 

An fi«ndred talents inE^fiT^ ^ >^A< .?, * d. 

« 

rnqosy, .amount to — -• ^ ; yu 35«S9 : 7 ' ^ ' 
Tho.talent q( gold, accof 4ing to - ♦ , 

the feme pcrfon* is . . .— — 5,075 15 yl 

X 4 -At 
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At this period the reputation^ powcr^ 
and grandeur of ancient E^pt were in 
their meridian ; the arts necefiary to the 
conveniency of fbciety, and the magni-f 
ficence of individuals^ were praftifed with 
eleg^ce, and £:iences reduced to an ac- 
curicy^ diey did not tranfcend for a long 
time after. Pbaroab Necio had a for* 
tnidable army on foot» a fleet in the 
Mediterranean^ and another la i^^ReJ 
Sea, and beiides the proper . dominioni 
of Egypt, governed /i§fm, IcixiA Judea, 
and the provinces on the Euphrates (part 
of the AJjyridn empire) tributary, was 
courted by the' Gr^^/i^/^ftates, and afpi- 
red to the fovercignty of AJia. 

AJ^ria, long formidable to B^t, had 
been on the cfecKne for fb«ft^ years; 

• • • « 

and at this time^ through the elTcmi- 
nacy and inattention of its fovercign 

Bardanapalui, and the turb.)ikRl .^^1^^ 

fitlon 
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iition of fome of the nobles, falling iii* 
to afiarchy and confufion, becaioe ai| 
eafy conqueft to Nehuchadmzar king of 
Babylon^ a prince of boundlefs ambition 
and military genius ; who confidering 
the provinces which Pbaroidf Necbo ha4. 
difmembered from the AJfyrian empire, 
as now belonging to his dominions, 
marched at the head of an army to 
recover them out of the hands of the 
'Egyptians. . ** I Pburoab being informed 

# ^ « « < ^ ^ 

** of Nebucbadnezar s deilgn, advanced 
*^ with a fiumeroas anny to Qppofe him, 
'* and foon coming to an adipn, near 
•* the Eupbr(ffts^,yf%% routed with a 
^' great flaughter of his troops, and widi 
** the battle, loft. the provinces, Syria 
'* and Judea i the enemy perfuing his 
*' flyiug. army to the walls of Fftlufiu^J* 

' Jofep. Jud, Anti.'Ub. lo. cap, ft, 

; { ; . . This 
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- This unfwtunate-avent,' at once ter- 
minated Phar<^ah^% ambitious view5> and 
threw 'a clotid over tlieeglbiy his grufc 
atchievem^»ts and'ih^its. jnftly entitled 
him to c he iurvived liis lofTes : ioxxz 
jears^ and ptrobabljr enjoyed his. dirotm 
Xfx pe^oe« ;..'!. 

t • • • 

> • , , , . , - • . ".'*■-, 
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Called' in the Old Teftament,' 

/ 



* ■ • * * 
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WE. might have exped^d* thatthfe 
moft early obje6t of this monarch's at- 
tention -Ivould have beeii, to refent the 
difgpace his father had received from 

N^bucbadnezar^ 
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Nebucbadnezar^ and eiideavoar to retrieve 
Ae honour of his country ; undoubt^ 
cdly his pride was mortified ai>d p^^ 
fions inflamed ; but prudence interven-* 
cd, and reftrained him from aftipn. 
The united power of the kingdoms of 
Babylon and AJfyria awed tjie, world^. 
and kept Apries from fo dangerous an 
cnterprize. 

yeboiaktmf , whom Pbaroab Necb(^ had* 
feated on the # throne of Judab, wag. 
carried away captive to Babylon^ and 
Zedekiah being advanced to the throne 
by NebucbadnezaTf Apries entered inta 
an alliance with him, and finding him- 
felf in no danger of an attack from 
the continent, *^ ' fent his fleet againft 

^ Herpdotus, lib. 2. Diodorus, lib. i, Tremel- 
)ius and Junius in Ezek. xxix. cap. Ufher ad ann. 
niundi 3415 and 3430, &c. Bunting ad A. M. 3360. 
Alftcd, in chron. Egyp. reg, 

'' the 
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the CyprtotSy Tyriansp and Sidoniansr 
^* took the city of Sidon, and fome other 

cities in Pbeniciay pofleflbd himfelf 

of Cyprus^ vanquifhcd the united fleets 

** of Pbenicia and Cyprus^ and returned 

" loaden with the fpoils'of the enemy. 

** 'This fuccefs rendered him fo in- 

**^foIent and vain as to boaft, that the 

" power of a God, could not difpoiTefs 

" him of his kingdom ; to which Eze^ 

•* kiel alludes, ' tvhen he calls him the 

great dragon, that lieth in the midfl: 

of his rivers, which hath faid. My 

^' river is mine own, and I have made 

" it for myfelf/* 



€€ 



The alliance with the king of ^ar* 
iiai, a prince tributary to Nebuchadnez- 
zar ^ who could neither promote the 
intereft of Egypt^ or throw fufiicient 

* Herodotus, lib. %. * Ezek. xxix. 3. 

weight 
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weight into the fcale of power^ to pro«- 
ttSt it againft the armies of Bafylon^ 
could not be founded on any princi-* 
pie of human policy, and can be only 
coniidered as preparatory to thofe afflic-* 
tionsy almighty providence determined 
to pour on his kingdom, 

Zedekiab having \vithdrawn himfelf 
from the Babylonijh yoke, a powerful 
army under Nebuzar^adan^ Nebucbad-* 
nezars general, entered Judabf and in- 
veiled Jerufalem i in this diftrefs, * Ze-^ 
dekiab fent ambafladors to his ally A-' 
fries f to require his afliilancei who 
marched with a numerous army to hit 
relief; but feeing the Chaldeans adr 
vancing to attack him, retreated into 
his own country, and left Zedekiab ex* 
pQied to. an enraged and too powerfuK^ 



^ ftekiel xvii. 15. 



cnemy< 



cnettiy* This bafo defertion wais fat^ 
to Z.edekiab\ and Jefuf^em -fell into thfc 
hands of Nebuzar-^adan, , on the mn th 
^ June^ in the yeat before Chrijl^ * 
five hundred and eig^ty-feven, when 
the temple and palace were plundered 
and burnt to the ground. This in- 
famous violation of faith, immediately 
incuf red the divine difpleafure^ who de- 
clared by his prophet, " ** Alt Ae in- 
habitartts of Egypi flialt know that 
I am the Lord, becaufe they havo 
^ been a ftafF of reed to the houfe of 

*■* Ifrael. When they took hold o^ 
** thee by thy hand, thou didft bieak,^ 
** and rent all * thei* fhoulddrj and 
^ when they leaned; upon - thee, thou 
^ brakcft, aftd madeft alt theit loing 
•^ to be at a ftand/ Nothing was jever 

more exadtly fulfilled than this* denun-t 
ciation of vengeance* 

4 

* Ezekiel xxix. 6, y. 

• $ iNebw 
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^ ^ Nebticbadnez^rp. foon t^fter. tlve;|feduG->> 
tion of Jerufalen^^. Ic4 ;hi^ fofces^ by 

« 

divine influencf, ^-igaiflA; jthe . baug^tj 
city of 5jK^, ; * *V w^ipfe mexchants 
** were princesi and her traffickers the 
" honourable qf the;earth/^ The (iegs 
of this city was carried on * thirtcei^ 
years, with inexpreflible labour and fa** 
tigue, and occaiioned one of thye moft me-« 
morable declarations, and open difplays 
of almighty power exerciied in the con-^ 
du£t of human affadrs, recorded in the 
facred books'. ' Son of mftn>'' (faysv 

the Altnighty to his prophet Ezekkl/ 
** Nebucbadnezar king of Babylon^ caufed 
his army to ferve a great fervice a- 
gainft ^yrus: tvcry head was made 



04 



* ^£uakxxtii. 8. 

^ « Diodes Per. Hift. Kb. i. Pbiloftratos Phcen. 
etind. Htft. Jeftph;. Jud. Antki. lib.io. cap. lOr* 
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y Ezekiel xxix. i8, 19, 20» 
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^< bald*, and every -fliauldcr was peel- 

» 

*• ed: yet had he no wages, nor his 
•^ army for I'yruSf for the fcrvice that 
*« he had ferved againft it : therefore, 
" thus faith the Lord God ; Behold, I 
will give tjie land of Egypt unto 
Nebticbadnezar king of Batlylon \ ancf 
•* he fhall take her multitude, and 
take her fpoil, and take her prey i 
and it ihall be the wages for his 
army. I have given him the land 
of Egypt for his labour, wherewith^ 
he ferved againA if, becaufe they 
wrought for me, faith the Lord God.'* 






4t 
4C 



* The baldnefs of the heads of the BabybmanSj 
was owing to the preiTure of their helmets; and 
their peeled fhoulders, to their carrying balkets of 
earth, and large pieces of timber, to join Tyre and 
die continent. Baldnefs was a badge of flaverjr, 
gnd, with the peeled fhoulders, fl&ewt that the con-*^ 
queror's am^y fuftained even the moft fervile labours 
in this memorable fiege. 

And 



Artd aoothe^ prophet 675% ** He flkali 
*^ arfay himfelf with the land of £- 
^^ i[X^> ^s ^ ihepherd putteth on his 
*' garmenty and he ihall go foirlh f^dnt 
*^ thence in peace/' 

How. do t&eie fablime txpttfTvons 

Ih^w l;he facility^ With which opu-^ 
leocei power, and grandcurf are car- 
ried away : when tlie Almighty con- 
dadis thfe reyoiutipp, he transjTqr^ them 
iu ^ garment to another pexfon^ whoTe 
age^kcy i$ no farther iieceilary^ than to 
reccisre and clojith hioobielf ^ith iti 

DHuriAg the nhe .thirtecfa . years^ which 
iiebuchadmzfir had beeb eng%ed JA .thd 
fiege of Tyre^ the affli^ions pf M»^pt 
grjKlually iinfqlded themfelyes iu cjvil 
^^ord i and breaking out into a f ebiel^ 

* Jeremiah tlMiu 12* 
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lion, headed by Amajisy at the time he 
was on his return from "liyrey he en- 
tered Egyp with his vidtorious army, 

« 

as is fuppofed by the invitation of 
Amajisj laid wafte the whole kingdom/ 
drove the unfortunate Apries from his 
throne, and paid (as was foretold) the 
wages of his army in, 'Egyptian captives 
and plunder. 

The conqiiefl of Egypt by the Ethio^ 
piahsi the civil wars, and many other 
devaftatians, which had at various *tim6s 
diftreffed this kingdom, vS^ere apparent-* 
* ly infignificant, to the mifery it fuftain- 
ed from Nebuchadnezar^ invafion* For- 
mer troubles' ftagnated their liberal ad- 
vances to civilization, iiiipoverifhed par- 
ticular diftrifts, fpilt much blood, aaxi 
trampled on the regal power j ho^^ver^ 
they were not fatal to the being of the. 
kingdom; its natural refources, foon 
' reftificd 



rcftified temporary injuries^ and i^evived 
its former fplendof aad greatnefs. But 
Nebuchadnezdr fapped the fources of 
their ftrength : after fpreadihg dcfolai 
.lion from ' MrgJoI, a frontier town, oil 
the northj to iSyene, thfe foiithern ex- 
tremity of Egypt^ on the confines *df 
Ethiopia^ he coUeaed all the ridhtfs 
he couldi di^ove crowds of edptives be- 
fore his army to Baby lofi, and left bd- 
hind 'him a bbdy of- ttoops Under A- 
inqfisy to eftablifh his power ih Egyph 
ivha effcftually executedhis inftruiftionS, 
and either brought over to his intereft^ 
or cut off, the fliattered remains of the 
J^gyptian afmy: The oiiiy trbops left 
to oppofe him, were- thirty thoitlarid 
Greeks ; - whoj rdme'mbering with gra- 
-titude the kindrieffed thtfyhad received 
ftotti' Apries and his anceftofs, attached 
themfelves to his fortunes, nor could be 
jprfevailed upon to dcfert him in his 

Y z diftrefsi 



4€ 
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4iftfe&. Witk this hafidful of v»A^ 
the king ventioiriilg to engage the rebeb 
fa the plau^ipf M^^pifHp wa$ vanqui^*' 
ed» and tal^^g prifoner pa the field of 
^ttk» fro(D» whence he was ccmvqred to 
iiis own palace in Sais^ and ilrangled 
by the ordor of jimqfis^ according tp 
!the divine determination predicted by 
the prophet Jeremiab ; * " Thus faith, 
the Lord> bdiold I will give Pharoab 
Hapbraf the king of Mgyptt into 
*^ the hand of his eo^mies^ and into 

** llie band of theixi that ibe)& hi& 
" Ufe;" 

* - • 

What a ftriking pidtuire. do9S this 
prince give us, of the . i^i^bUifi)r of 
human greatnefs? Within the fpace 
of one year^ th« moft fl^ciriQung. king-^ 
dom in the worM^ coQ^iftiiw^ ^ twenty 

, • Jeraniab xUn y>, • Herodotus, Kb. 2. 

• * ; I , ^ 

thou£uid 
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tfmufand ckies,- Was kid wafte ; the king, 
whom ritec^& and opukh<ic vainty jSat- 
tered, that he was above 'tfce power of 
misfortune/ was driven from his throne, 
forikken by his fubje^ls, ailnf murdered 
by the man he bad raifcd to honour 
and diftinftion. He reigned thirty years, 
and was the laft defcendanf of the great 
Pfammitiehus. 

» 

It docs not iappear that Apries made 
any improvement in the laws, govern- 
ment, artO; fcieAees, or banners of 
his pepple : his war with the Cypriots^ 
^yriofu^ and Sidonians^ engaged the for- 
mer part of hife^ reign 5 and the civil 
difturbancev of his kingdorii afterwards, 
were fatal to the growth and produc- 
tion of thofe excellencies, which adorn 
men and nations, and flouriih pnly in the 
calm repofe of peace, when the mind 
id undifturbed, and the genius unin- 

Y 3 fluenced 
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fljjenced by p^ffipn/ conveys jiift^and 
beautiful ideas, inculcates civility, ancj 
the milder aj-ts of pleafing; ^ feels the 
impulfe of hupianity, and imprefles oi^ 
fpciety more geueral biepevo^^nc^, po-r 
litenefs^ and un^nirpity. - 

- The Ipft n^ankind are civilizedji the 
lefs reluiftance they have to ^he effufion 
of human blood : about this time, a 
^ifpofition to war almoft uniyef fally pre- 
vailed, which they entered upon with 
favage ferocity, vs^ithout plap, or prder, 
The height of their flcill in cpnduding 
a'fiege, was to c\i% a trench round the 
city, and raife mounts ^qual tq the forr 
tificatipn, from which they threw mifr 
l^le weapons againft the enen[iyji whilft 
pioneers undermined the w^il.- The 
generality of fieges were little more 
than bloclcades, to reduce ^he^ enemy 
: by famine, as thqfe of Jerufalem an^d 
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Azotus* In their wars they had no idea 
of fecuring advantageous pofts, of ufing 
ftratagem to draw the enemy into an 
incommodious fituation, of laying am- 
bufcades, furprizing convpys, lining de- 

fileo,- annoying the enemy in their 
march, • fatiguing their army, by keep- 
ing it in continual alarm,, harraffing their 
rear in % retreat^ pf reducing it when 
diftrefled;, for j)rQvi{i9n, by acting on 
the defen%e^ and protracting the cham- 
paign ; nor did they endeavour to njakg 
a river, wood, or morafs, proteft or 
fupport their.-> troops in -Rattle, car at- 
tempted tp repder an inferior army, 
gqual to a. mojre numerpus, by engaging 
pa^a'fpot, where great numbers could 
not be brpught on to adion, Manoeu^ 
vrcs, , evplutipas, and the yarious arts 
now pra(9ifed in war, were th^n un- 
JMiown s ^. t^ey led pn th^ir cavalry, 

.:', >. Herodotus, lib. 2. 

. . * Y 4 infantry. 
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jnfantry, and chariots, in one prpmif-». 
cuous body to battle > numbers decide^ 
th^ fate pf kingdoots^ dcfblation fprcad 
wherever the yiiSbpr camc^ and flayery 
^wait^^d the captive: thus JE^^/, full 
di wealth and riches, bleft with natit^ 
rial elegances highly 4ifp}ayed by art;| 
and adorned ^d beautified with itiipeii^ 
dous yrorks of getiius, fell i9tp the 
hands of X^ehucb^rifi^^^ and vvas ovfer-5 
flowed wi|h blppd^ and th? d^ftra^o^H 
6f waf . 

The deatH <tf \(lpr^s l4ft the fhte in' 

■ 

an anarchy, and laid jim^s under fom* 
difficulty, hoW'tp fill the throng j^ hd 
did not ivapt power to ftippoft his ebpicCi 
hut even tyrants M^iih to flatter diem-^ 
ftlves with fomc appearance pf virtue 
and propriety, though the eflci^ce of it 
never di(3:atcd to them a fingle a^^n : 
j|i this dilemma, there palled an inter-> 

regnunj 



regnum of one yeu^ VhcQ ^mafis feeU 
|ng the 4iftrefres the people fufiered fo( 
want of cinl (li&^i^Siiej, and the ii|i« 
poilibility of giving pe^e a^d &tii£acm 
tion tQ his cotrntry^ wi&out reftorii:^ 
the aQcient form of goveriui]ient» afceod^* 
ed the throne* widi 0u^ ^ tpproVation ^f 

a 
* -*■ » - , 

t 

AmiD, 5;;io« 
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r • • 

THE Egyptians had fcarccly began 
to taftc the>^plicid enjoyments of fo- 
cial quiet^ before a reftleffnefs of dif- 
poiition and tendency* to commotion dif- 
covered itfelf, in an irreverence for, the 
king» excited, by a. re(fli£i9:ion on the 
meannefs of his extraftionj the fpirit 

of inattention to. fuper^orSy .and depre- 
datioHy contra(^ed in the civil diflur- 
bances, had only fubfided; the licen- 
tioufnefs of that unhappy period, gave 
fo general a tafte for indolence, lururyj^ 
and diforder, that it was. readily dif-^ 
pofed, on the firfl: opportunity, to re- 

new 
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new the late troubles, ^mafis faw the 
growing evil, and by addrefs, deflroyeid 
the feeds of difafFedion. He command- 
ed a large. golden ciftern, in which, 
tjiey who pame to vifit him ufually' 
wafhed their fpet, to be caft into the 

form of 4 god, and fet up in public ; to 
which, numbers continually reforting to 
pay adpration, he fuRimoned the people> 
to attend himj( and acquainted them, 
^at the god they worfhippe4, had beea 
a veffel applied to the yi\dk ufe, though 
pow held in the h^gheft veneration : 
that he liHewife, originally too, mean 
to merit their particular regard,, now 
raifed to the fovereignty, and riot a<ft-p 
ing in a manner unbecoming that high 
rank, was intitled to, and cxpeded the 
attention due to their king. This fea- 
Xonable, and fpirited difcourfe, had all 
|he cfFeft he dcfired, fupprefTed their 
3 . murmur ings. 
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mufiAtirings, snd raiied his own re* 
piitatioii. 



' For him to introduce order [into every 
branch of the civil government^ which 
had been violated and difregarded by 
liim, and teach fubordiiiatlon and obe* 
dieoce to laws» who had trampled on 
ali obligations and diftindions in climb- 
^g t^ greatnefsy was no lefs extraor- 
dinary than arduous^ and would indeed 
have been infurmountable to a mode- 
rate capacity; -but Afnqfis found no dif^ 
ficultyy his inftitutions were ib wifely 
calculated to promote the public good; 
that they were always received with 
pleafurcy and his perfonal attention tQ 
the trahfa£tion of bufinefs, not admits 
ting of any negledl or deception, juftice 
was adminiftered with elcadtnefs, and 
the fevcral departments of government 
tondudlcd with admirable regularity^ 
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F* 'Oo€ law of his entding has hccn 
'• recorded with particular applauf&» by 
'* which every individual was obliged 
^^ to give an annual 1 account to the 
*' governour of Ins province of his 
^ nan^^ prafeffion, and meaiis of fuh- 
•* iiftence; and whoever could not give 
** a fatisfadtory account of himfelf, and 
" fhcw that he fupported himfelf ty 
^^ honeft meanSy was deemed guilty of 
«^ a capital oHence^ and puniflied with 
^ dooh/' TliiB jaw» according to the 
above hiftonan, was introduced by Scfion 
into the Athenian code ; odiers attribute 
k to Draco^ who was prior to Soion : 
this it fifirtoi&y.iit ww boFrewed firom 
tbe .Egyptians, .obicrved by Ae Atbe-- 
mans, Vid after tbemn ^7 ^snany crdier 
ftates and l(ingdomt K 

' Herodotus, Ub« a« ^ Masihatii, 594^ 595:^ 

From 
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From this fpecimen^ we can. fdrni 
a general idea of his legiflative abili-"- 
ties> and perceive that the high cha^ 
rader, which many have given hiny> 
was not devoid of foundation. Au^ 
thors who Ipeak thus honourably of 
Amafis^ confider him in the immediate 
cxercife of /the kingly office^ abftra<3:cd 

9 r 

from an idea of the bafe means, by 
which hq forced himfelf into power*: 
and in that point of view,, it may be 
lamented, that there are no . more df 
his laws and inftitutions extant, from 
which .we fhould have more .fuJly feen 
the tendency of the Egyptian difpofitioii, 
and the effojrts of. ariliOTg natural ge- 
nius, to ; ftem jthe. degeneracy ajid pc4- 
vailing: ykes of, the age. • ; ^ 



.,t '\ 



Few of the Egyptian kings had fuf- 

fi.cient ability -and goodaefs, ^O/. attend 

to the real benefit of the communi- 

* 
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ty ; thcjr generally coqAdered thfeir fub- 
je<fts' as bom to pbcy their nod, and 
execute their commands : from prin*^ 
ciples fo' deeply centered in felf, the 
people conld not have been objects of 
attention; any confideration for their 
welfare muft have been thought, a con- 
defceniion unbecoming the ^reatnefs of 
the monarch : happy for the nation, 
there arofe fbmetimes princes above thefe 
narrow and irrational fentinients ; kings, 
who, to. the honour of human nature^ 
held the good of mankind, and of their 
own fubjeds in particular, in the moft 
Altered eftimation : yc.t however difFe-* 
rent in charader, they almoft all agreed 
in the laborious and; opprefiive maxim 
of erediing vaft buildings, to perpetu- 
ate their memory and difplay the re- 
gal grandeur and magnificence. 

Amajis 



r 



Amafis built a |>ortico at tbe en<> 
ttance of &e teoipk di Mimrva at 
&i£r, the l^fgeft in Eg^^ adottied with 
ColoiTeafi fbtues and figui9s ef Andrei- 
plunges ; part of the ftqnes wifk which 
it was btiilt, was brought from the 
quarries of Memphis j thofe of the largeft 
dimeniions were conveyed down the NiU 
on rafts^ from Ekpbatttis^ ^Adjoining 
to the portico^ he placed an houfe^ made 
of one ftone^ thirty^^oiie feet and ztt 
half in fronts twenty-one in depths and 
twelve in height^ which employed two 
thoufand failors three years, in traniport<» 
ing it froni BJephantis* 

He lidd on a bafii^ at the entrance 
of Vulcan'^ tetx^le tt MempBiSf a Co^lof-* 
fcan Hatttfe, feventf-five -feet irt }rag^> 
with its face <ijiyward»« and «red<;^ 'Oii 



Herodotua', lib. 2. 



th« 
■ / 
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the iftftif :t>«^e, two ft^tuei^ each twenty 
feet.Jb^^ onp on either fide of the ia-« 
ffine Cohjfutl In - the faixic city^ h« 
iikewafe. j>ui}t « fpaciofts temple, an4 
dedicsted it to I/is^ aiid piTeiented xmxky 
iioU^ dbhations to religious ufes^ 

The ^elity which . the Qneks had 
/hewn ;to the late king, was greasy 
honoured by Amq/u^ and induced him 
to cultivate their friendfhip, , and endea- 
vour to attach them to hii«f<^f: the 
inctfe e&dually to unite them to hi^ 
iaterd):> iie married a Cyreman la^» aoj^ 
jgave them leave to build ^eo^^e^, ered 
^tars, follow their mode pf worfhip 
without interruption; and as a parti« 
cplar mark >o£ re^gard^ * pn^efeat^d their 
city,5Hith his portrait* This ,cpnncc^ 
tioQ and toleration cauied iibundance o/ 



Plioy. 



Grakt 
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Creeks to fettle in Egypt ^ wlio forming 
a faftory, facilitated trade> enlarged the 
exports of corn, hardware, ficc. and brings 
ing plenty and affluence to the artifts^ 
animated the genius to excel . and .in-'^ 
vent, Thefe advantages, fo highly bene- 
iicial to his kingdom, led Ama/is into 
every prudential meafure, to fecure tkem 
to his dominions, and hinder aiiy fo- 
reign power from diverting the coiVrfe 
of trade : with this view he granted pe-^ 
culiar indulgences to the GreciofiSy who 
were fettled in Egypt^ incorporated theni 
with his own people by intermarriages, 
and entered into alliances with federal 
Grecian ilates. 

i . . •'♦... 

• • ■ I 

So deficient iS human foref5ght,' and 

.uncertain the event *of things, that eh- 

• * •■ ft ' ' ' 

gagements eftablifhed on the wifeft prin- 
ciples, arc often big: with ruin and de-^ 

ftruftion. 



f^f Uiflion. * The alliance^ Amafis entered 
into, with Crcefus l^ng .of Lydtay an 
opulent and powerful prince, was found- 

^ • '•'•!• ' ' • , • • 

ed on a plan, evidently , produdllve of 
utility and advantage to his kingdom^ 

had not Crcefus invpT^S^ed himfelf, aad 

» ' * " '' *i '* • "' ' 

his ally (>yhp was obliged by ftipula^ 

.tion to fupply Qrcefus jwith a body of 

iroopsi whenever he fhoii^ld require, them) 

jft. a \7ar ^^^h Cj:rKJ king of Perfiai 

who cQJram^pdcd his army in peffon^ 

bore dowur all before him, and ^ddpa 

Lydia to the Perfian empire . Th is fa- 

lal cata^ophe, did iiot immediately ^x-. 
tend its. e^fts to the. T^ptian domi- 
nions; Qynis'^. dcfigus againft the ..4^^- 
fri^Tl ^^PV®*. p^'otrafted the ftorm, which 
dci9lated J£»gypt two and twenty years 
after-' • f 






r 



^ Herodotus, lib. !• 
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The bccaJioh of /the rupture Dfetwecll 
C^miyfei and Amafis^ is related in 
a different manhcr by ItKe Perfians. 
^They fay that ah oculift^ who was 
^aniflled from i^gypt^ took rcTuge in the 
IPerfian court, and iheditatihg* rfev^hgfe 
for the difgracc he had 'fuffefred, con« 
trivfed to imbrbil the* t>?^o kingdoms, b^ 
J)revailing o6 CmiyJ^s to ttqultc dife 
flatighter o( jimijis \n tuirrikgkz th* 
J)rop6fal involved Amafis ill the gftat- 
eil dilemma; he Was kt a l6fs faoW t6 
a^ in an afTaif of ib delicate a iia«» 
ture, knowing Arit a W^ with tfe^ 

Perfians^ wo^d \St Inevitalile on his re- 
fufsd ; nor brfto^iififg the iridignity of de- 
gradiiig his daughter tb the infamy uf 
lieitig that monarch'^ concubine, which 
he knew was intended : to avoid tht^ 
danger and difgrace, he ieledted from 



». • A J 



* Herodottti, lib. a. 

the 



the bes^ities of his couyt Nitftis tl^c on-. 
\y 4a»^htcr of tKc Is^tc king, a pyin- 
cefs qf remarkable . bpauty aad ^egancc 

* ■ ft 

of perfoiij, aii4 feiijt her as his daughter. 

with .great ipagnifipence^ into P^;r;^tf. 

J^itetis i^ot unmindful of tl^e injuries 

' her family had received from Ama^ 

• ^ . ■ t . 

Jis^ took an opportunity foon after flie 
arrived at the Pet^an court, when Cam-- 
iyfes vifited her iipi a familiar manner^ 
4nd called her the daughter of Amajis^ 
thus to addrcfs him : ** " P ^^Pg^ t^^H 
** )ia^ been (Jcceiv?4 by ^mqfist vho 
** feuf TOe hither, with a}l thpfc prna* 
** n^cftt^ inflead pf his daugh*?r ^ f a^ 
** the daughter .pf Apries his mafter. 

** whom he I9ur4ere4* Jiftc? Ije jbad re- 

«* volted with the rcA of^ the ^gsP- 

" tians.** This intelligence fired C^/^- 
^^/ with rejCentmeAt. and determined' 

• HenxfotHs, lib. a. 



• A. < 
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him "to attack the lE^ptians. ' Another 
motive* concurred to induce and ' faci- 






litate' Cqmbyjfes^ defigns agalnft Egypt ^ 
ivhich wias the arrival of Thanes 2^ Gre^ 
cmh 'oi Halicarnaffiis^ late commander 
of the ^Grecian troops in Egypt ^ a 

main prudent in council, valiant in 

• «*•••* «•• , f' 

aftloh/ and beloved by .the foldiers; 
who' lieing difgiifted with jlma/is 
fled into Perfia^ and joining Cambyjes, 
grd^atly contributed to the progrefe of 
his arms. Amidfl: thefe growing dan- 
jgers, Amajis either ignorant of the 
j(lorm gathering' in Perjia^ or vainly 
coftfidhig in his own ftrength, wantonly • 

renounced the Samian alliance, and there^ 

( • • • 

by caufed P oh crates to join the Per-^ 
Jian fleet with forty triitmcs. 



• t • 



Things were iri this fituation, when 

death removed Amqfis beyond the reach 
of misfortune, and left Pfammenitus to 

^'' • :. '* ftruggle 
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ftniggle with the. tempeft his father 
had iiirred uj^. . Amaf/is reigned four 
ajid forty years, and was " " buried in 
^* the court of the temple of Minerva 
*^ dt.Sais, within, a aiagnificent, ftruc- 
<* ture adorned with columns . of ftouc, 
*^ of extraordinary dimenfions, refem-^ 
^' bling palm trees, and abundant. other 
^f ornaments: in the centre of this builds 
M.ing-wa& his tomb."- He was ranked 
ainongft- their: legiflators. 



♦• . *y 



' He. is faid, particul^ly by Phia^, to 
h^ve been born of mdan extradioa in 
t^e. city of Sais i a circumftance by no 
means . an hinderance . to greatnefs in ^ 
old . Egypt, i there: were . no hereditary ; 
honours beneath the throne ; excelldnce t 
only was ^noble; where that was- found> 
rank was confequent. This Jfyitem. 

' Herodotus, lib, 2. 

Z 4 opened 
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opened the w^y for Amajis to . exert \i\i 
powers 1 he wa^ endtied with anatura}^ 
grandeur of mind,-' cxtenfive abilities, 
and fufceptiblity of the moft amiable 
virtues i but he did not difcover a li-^ 
beral or generous i&a, any ienfibility 
of virtue^ until a pofleiiion of the throne 
bad rendered the blaqkefl: vdae^ jy> Joiiger 

necefl&ry to the tnoit infaoious ^dej^ns : 
he eilabliihed wife laws, a^d^ opon^ to 
the kingdom a . chslaael 6f iwttilfh aad 
affluence j having firft trampled on go^ 
vtf nment^ deAroyed all «rderi^ deiblated 
the tno^ flo^dihing kingdonr to tbe 
iVorld^ wAf unre^alnad by gratiiude, 
friendihip, or f^ciiRl obligations^ im^ 
l^rued Jiis httrtd^ ill* the blcicki of his 
roydl maibpTj^ 9nd iclithbed thcL thrcne« 
over t^e mangled bdiies Of liis ^:wAn 

m 

toymen, who nobl^' died w th^ Iqh 
vereign's caufc, 
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PSAMMENITUS. 



Axmo* A« C. 



THIS pr«ic^, whofcjuft fcnfibility 
and magna&imity in affli^on, ibewed an 
exalted and gopierotts foul, would pro** 
bably have been a moft excellent king> 
had providence pleafed to have permit- 
ted him tb exert his abiUtieB. H< had 
*b«en;vefted with the. regal dignify no 
more than fix at>nt)%9, whepb the un« 
pending ftorOi burft upon his donu* 
nions, Pfammenkus was ^priied of th? 
approach of the Perfian army, af^ 
fembled his troops before the walls of 
Pelufium to oppoie the invader^ but w^a 
compelled to retreat, and relinqui/h 
not only that city, but all the l>eha^ 

without 



without bloodfhed, by a ftratagem die- 
tatcd b/ 'Phanesi who -knowing^ the £- 
gyptian fuperftition, and the facred 
regard they had for particular animals % 
drove in the front of the Perfian army 
a number of cats;- and other animals, 
held inviolable by the Egyptians^ v^rhich 
nbt permitting then! t6 throw their miffilc 

weapons a^ainfjfc the Pi?3;yStf«/, (leftwhilft* 

if. 

they annbyfed the enemy, : they ihould 
wound fome of - th6 ttnimals, and be 
gxiilty (Jf-facrilego) they were ot^iged 
to retreat ; but foon finding max Cam^ 
byjes .meditated- no lefs: than the/ con-* . 
queft <A tSX Egypty'^xsA. feeing: ^veir: 
country pltindered, ' ahd their fltniilies 
mafTacfed; deipair ' fuperfeded jrfieir fu- 
perftition, a^J thejr etigaged the Pw-^- 
Jian army in the plains- of Memphis^i 
tfie event tv'as *unfortun:ite:to the^ff^^-- 

* • Oviclms adMIntf/Fseiicem. .-^-^ • • 
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ttanSf ttnd Pfammeniius fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. • 



1 • 



An event no lefs fatal to Cambyfesi 
reputation, '^ than to Pfammenituss per- 
fon and family. A well regulated mind 
will look down with |)ity upon ftrch as 
are elevMed hy fticcefs, aiid feel a fliame 

Sot the imbecillity of human nature/ 

♦ 

which* dan forget its own 1 iJfrebknefs, 
and become giddy^ frbm the fufpenfion 
of its own forrow and trouble. The 
nifticity * of the iige claims our apology 

in mahy'inftariccsV t^e 'unenlightened' 
ftdte of ^ their rcafbn, -was denoted by" 

the aiperity of their manners ; humani- 

' ■•■-«• . . 

ty fuffercd/ out feldbm experienced the 

rage which Cambyfes excrcifed againft 
Pfammenkusi hot contented with de- 
priving him of his throne and liberty, 
he loaded his wretchednefs with con-' 
tempt, and tortured his tendereft aifec-' 

tions. 
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tions. To fhcw Jhtim the greater in-, 
dignity, he lodged him in the fuburbs of 
Memphis, and cauied his daughter, in the 
habit of A ila^ve, with the ladies. of the 
firft diilindtion, to draw water d^y from, 
a well, to which they muft.gafs be- 
fore his lodgings; ' *♦ ^and dragg€4 his 
fo0^ and two thouiand young .jB^^k-* 
/^smr, beforQ l^s eyes to execution, 
with.rppcs ^bpHt their necHs*. V^d 
* Vbridles in theirixu)ulhs/' 

Theie fpenes PJ^mmenitu^ fujpporled 
with furprizipg f9rtit»dc ; , not jpyen a 
figh| or the leaft emotion, dAfcovering 
his diftrefs i until^ obferving. an 0I4 
friend at a diftance, reduced' to want, 
and begging his bread, his conftancy 
fprfook him, tears ftreamed down hi$ 
cheeks^ he beat hjs head^ and groans 
burited forth from his boibm. This 
extraordinary cpndudt being told to Qam^ 

^ Herodotus* lib, 3. 
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Ijljisi by thofc, "whom he liad placed 
^hovtt PJammenttus to obfcrvc his ac- 
tionsj he fent this meflage to hiiii': 

P/ammenitus, thy maftcr Cambyfts 
defires to know why; after thou haft 

*^* feen thy daughter fo ignominioufly 
treated, and thy fon led to execu- 
tion without exclamation, or fhedding 
" a tear, thou fhouldeft be fo particularly 
^^ concerned for a poor old man, no 
way related to thee, as he is inform- 
ed.*' To which Tfatnmenittis replied, 
** ' Son of Cyrus^ the calamities of my 
** family arc too great to leave mc the 
** power of weieping. But the misfor* 
^* tunes of a companion^ reduced in 
^^ his old age to extreme i>ecefiity, may 
** be juftly lamented with tears/' 

* « * A. • 

f 

Camiyfes was aBeded by iius anfwcr, 
and fent to ib)p the eitectitiott: of the 

« HeiodatM, lib. 3. ^ mi. 

young 
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joung prloce^. but; the order qapie -too 
late, he had already. fufFered : nor, did 
the father long furviy.e^^ini : being fpvwd 
intriguing, with the Egyptians to re-* 
cover his^ liberty, Cambyfis put him, to 
death, 4n the year before Cbrijt five 
hundred and twenty^^four, .^ , 

-''. . "■ * ' ',' '.'•)'• 

Thus fell ancient E^ptj never to 

recover its accuftomed magnificence ai\4 
fplendor, under the. dominion of ai? 
unpolifhed tyrant, who, having no, idea 
of fcience> or the liberal arts, hated 

. I . • ■ , ' 

excellencies he could not eqfual ; and to 
the irreparable lofs of fucceeding ages, 
exerrifed his rage againft thofe noble 
monuments of fkill and ingenuity, 
which Jiave done the highelt hpuour. to 
human genius, and raifed the reputa- 
tion, of jEffV^/ .above .all the cpatempo-^ 

rafy kingdoms. . ^ ' .. , 

Sir./ 1;; Tfcr::^::c ::> r. : qc?. c^ *.'.:.i ^a.) 
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"f T T MEN we cdftfider. ttife 'daily 



improvement of European na>- 

tibhs, in knowledge and invention, ho'w 

urbanity^ politics, and the liberal "arts, 
••'"it"**'*''' »' *• -»- ♦ , 

ronjointly advance ; \Ve cannot' btt ' de- 

fife lb 'khow^ th6 caxrft, that -thfe'arft 
receive(f*'ft>r *a long 'time. Ids irfeffne- 
inent m Egypt, ' tKaii' 'their' 'mariners, 
Jaw^s, and government'/ Wc'find im- 
pprtant difcpveries made in very early 
ages,/ with a j-apidity^that fills us with 
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pleafure and admiration , in which * we 
can icarcely indulge ourfelves, before 
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we are furprized by' a ftagnatioh of gfe- 
nius equally extraordinary. . ' ^ ' / " ' 
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The early eftaUiihment of the Egyp^ 
tian empire^ which afibrded the faireil 
opportunity of cukivating the arts and 
fcienceSy feems not to have enabled 
them to tf anicend a particular points 
and bring their inventions to exa£tnef$. 
Their minds were not expanded, to re- 
4xive ideaa beyond a ceftatu rnumbo;^ 
which were aceumulated with read^ds, 
4]ui eziteitaineds , without ftij^ulittine 
their geoitts to ^ceed its naxrow li^ts. 
Ti^is 4ifrcg^* «i4 w^^'snfibiUttr, of cle- 
gance^ muft ^ave h^^ry derived frpra .10^ 
itraint, and 4t want iX incitennents t& 
excel. They had many laws and xn-- 
ftitutions^ ^efeiredly admired for their 

wifdom> at the fame time, that others 

*■■■'■-. ' ■ 
dbibliihed inconveniencies highly pi^u-'. 

dicial to the conmiunity. Their excluiiou 

pf ftrangers from their cou^try^ diflikc 

to novelty, and making profefSions he-' 

reditaiy, were infurmouatable obftacles 
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to perfe^on in their difcoveries. An 
hint from thofc who have received dif- 
fer^t ideas of thinjg;s, frequently opens 
the inindy throws an inconceivable light 
upon it, and produces a new chain of 
thinking: whilft the pride of being 
fatisfied with prefent attainments, and 
holding all innovation in contempt, de-» 
bars every effort of genius, ^ and deftroys 
a poffibility of accompliihment. 

They undoubtedly intended^ by mak- 
jng profeffions hereditary, to advance 
the arts, fuppofing that men being con- 
fined to a profeflion, or bufinefs, with-^ 
out a poffibility of being promoted, or 
removed from it, would, having no am- 
bition to gratify, or objcd: to divert 
their attention from their particular 
occupation, execute it with more ikill, 
and be retrained from difturbing the 
ftate^ How foreign is this opinion to 

A a the 
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the principles of hum^ nature ? Does 
the happiuefs of mankind depend on 
' the difufc of the mental faculties ? Or 
is ignorance, the bafis of peace and 
civil agreement ? Are the paflions moft 
reftrained, where reafon and intelli- 
gence leaft prefide ? Or can there be 
any public benefit in a fyftem devoid 
of every feed of that laudable, gene- 
rous, and noble ambition, the vital 
part of government, and foul of vir- 
tue and excellence? Human faculties 
delight in progreffion, and will at- 
tempt to excel, if by that excellence 
they can attain reputation, a more cle- 
vated rank, or affluence; but when 
thefe cannot be acquired, a difregard for 
accomplifliments, which produce no 
perfonal utility, muft be entertained. 

Mechanics fufFered particularly, from 
this miftaken policy ; * artifans were 

* Herodotus, lib. 2. 

coniidered 
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coniidcrcd as the loweft clafs of the 
people, and contemned by the other 
orders, however they diftinguifhcd 
themielves in their art. What incite- 
ment then had they to induftry, far- 
ther than they were compelled by ncr- 
ceffity ? or what inducement had they 
to aipire to fame, when the utmoft ex- 
. ertioa of their abilities could not obli- 
terate the indignity they were expofed 
to, or raife them above contempt ? In 
fo degraded and confined a fituation, 
without a motive to accelerate the ge- 
nius, it is not fo much a matter of 
furprize, that they continued the fame 
dull round of mechanical labours, as 
that they were not totally fupprefled, 
from which nothiog preferved them, 
but their being the only means of th^ 
mechanic's fubiiftence* 
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To this injudicious regulation^ is 
likewifc attributed, in a great meaTure, 
the flow advancement of aftronomy, 
and other fcicnces : for not being fup»- 
plied with pro|)er ihftruments^ they 
fcoiild not take eiad: obfervatiohs; or 
ufe the advantage's^ wiiich iliight have' 
"been reaped from their hesfrneft to thfe 
equator. ^ ** They iludied {a§ I hiLvfc 
** fhewn) the motidns of HJie heaVfenly 
*^ b6dies, and *^ difcovered that thfe 
*' moon's immerging into the earth's 
" Shadow, was the bccaiibn of lunar 
*^ ecKpfes ; ** in the calctrlatiofi of which 
^" pli^nomena, and even follir eclipfes^ 
^^ di6 Theban aftronomers ^ett tolerably 
** fkilful, who cbnjeftu'red that comets 

** were ftars, which reverted after a 

* 

^ Diodorus, lib..i. 

* Diogenes Laert. praem. fcgm. ii. 

^ Diodorus, lib. i. 

certain 
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•* certain period, conftrufted aftronomi- 
** cal tables, and pretty juftly afcertain- 
*' ed the ftationaty, retrograde, and di- 
** reft motion of the planets." 

From thefe out-lines of their aftro- 
nomy, we fee it was in its infgn9y> yet 

V 

by HO mean« in a ftate of non-ex* 
iftence, a6 fome modern writers wifh 
to inculcate, by attempting to prove^ 
that the Egyptians were ignorant of ge- 
ometry, without which, they oould make 
no advances in afl:ronomy« Geometry 
is undoubtedly neceffary to inveftigate 
the fcience j and there would be room 
for the above conclufion, was the ailer* 
tion founded in truths 

•AH fcientific knowledge was con- 
fined to the ipriefts, and for that rQa- 

• Qem. Alex. lib. i. Jamblicus dc Vita Pyth. 

fon 
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fon 'Pythagoras was fo defirous to be 
admitted to their friendfhip, and receive 
inftrudtion from them, that he fub- 
mitted to be circumcifed, without which 
he could not have enjoyed that privi- 
lege : ** ' As had Shales before him, 
** wlio was inftruded in geometry by 
" the Egyptian priefts/' Is it not there- 
fore very probable, that the invfentions 
in that fcience attributed to Shales and 
Tytbagoras^ were borrowed from the 
Egyptians ? Efpecially as the inventions, 
which the Greeks have arrogated to their 
countrymen, arc the firfl: principles, and 
moft^ fimple propofitions in geometry. 
Tid/es, they fay, firft difcovered that a 
triangle, which has the diameter of a 
circle for its bafe, and whofc fides meet 
in the circumferentd, muft of nfecef- 
fity be redlangular. And that ' i^;^/i5^- 



^ Diog. Laeftius. 
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goras firft obferved, that the fquare of 
the hypotheneufc, was equal to the 
fqugres of both the other fides. If 
they were the in venters of the firlt 
principles^ what did they learn 
from the Egyptian priefts,. who were 
confeffedly their inftruders in geome- 
try? And befides, many hundred years 
before Tiales, the prior of thefe philofo- 
phers, the kingdom of Egypt was abun- 
dantly adorned* with ilupendous and 
magnificent buildings^ temples, maufo- 
lea^ obeliiks, and pyramids ; the lands 
were levelled, and canals cut in vari- 
ous parts of the country ;. all of which 
muft have been executed on approved 
geometrical principles. 

The Egyptians entered too late into 

navigation to make any capital figure 

in marine afifairs, and were too averfe 

from fatigue, to arrive at any eminence 
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in the art of war. Their medicinal 
knowledge^ (though phyfic had be^ a 
profcffion from the days of Jofepb, and 
fomc have conje£hired that they faw 
the traces of chymiftry at this time) 
was undoubtedly in a very low and 
vague fituation : there is no account ex^ 
tant of the Egyptian medicines ; it is pror 
bable they did not differ materially from 
thofe of the Jews^ with whom they 
kept up a regular commercial inter-, 
courfc, who prefcribed the juice of herbs 
for internal complaints, and fomented 
obftrudions with particular fifnples fteep- 
ed in warm water : the phyficians pro-^ 
bably fomented * king Afa% feet in the 
gout, when he was blamed for ktk- 
ing aid from his phyficians, rather 
** than from God." They applied oil, 
and the fat of animals, indifcriminately 
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« I Kings, XV. ^3. 
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ib contufion&, healed wound« with balm 
brought from Arabia f made their cata- 
plafms for fradlures of balm and gums^ 
aftd healed boik> ulcers^ and abfceifes 
with 'plaifters of figs. Thefe methods 
of treating complaints fufiiciently de-^ 
monftrate^ that medicine had not yet 
received the aid of diiliIlation> or any 
chymical preparation. 

The barbarity of their mufic, want 
of tafte in painting, unacquaintance with 
the powers of eloquence and poetry, fhew 
that X livelinef8 of imagination was no 
part of the Egyptian charader. Their 
genius evidently inclined to abftrufe fpe- 
culation and clofe reafoning, demon- 
ftrated by their proficiency in the ma- 
thematics, and thofe wife laws, which 
have borne the higheft reputation in for- 

'' Ifaiah xxxvlii. 21. 
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mer ages^ and will ever receive the ad^ 
miration of thofe wha deligHt in fee- 
ing reaibn and gemu': exerted, 9nd conS« 
prehend the importance of thofe regula«» 
tions and difcoveries, which do honour 
to human nature^ and adom the moi^ 
elegant and enlightened worlds 
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